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Eradicating 
Old Prejudices 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS through scientific research has not 
always been unimpeded. There are always those who believe that the 
machine puts people out of work despite evidence on every hand that 
mass-production methods make jobs. 








EVEN SURGERY, essential to saving human life, has not always been 
without its opponents. When Dr. Ephraim McDowell of Kentucky 
performed what was perhaps the first abdominal operation in America 
in 1809, without benefit of anesthesia, a mob outside threatened to 
lynch him. Yet the patient, a woman with a tumor, lived to be over 
80 years of age. 


IT SEEMS STRANGE, as we look back, that for many years after 
its discovery by Sir Humphrey Davy in 1799, nitrous oxide was looked 
upon as a “laughing gas” rather than as an anesthetic; this, despite the 
fact that Davy himself had called attention to its potentialities as an 
agent “capable of destroying physical pain.” And it was not until 
1846 that the efficacy of ether, so widely employed in surgery today, 
was demonstrated by two Boston doctors. 


SINCE DAVy’s TIME, many miraculous new drugs have been com- 
pounded and improved anesthetizing techniques developed. By reliev- 


ing pain and saving human lives, they have completely eradicated old 
prejudices. 


NO LESS SENSATIONAL than the advances in the realm of anesthesia 
have been the great strides made by Americans in the art of weaving 
textiles. No longer must we turn to foreign looms for textiles for 
Sacred Vestments and Altar Draperies. One has only to inspect the 
exquisitely beautiful “Allen” Liturgical Fabrics now available at 
CHURCH GOODS DEALERS to be convinced that American-made 
textiles have. because of superior quality, taken away the magic from 
the words: “It’s imported.” 
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The Christian Family 


O EXPEDIENT devised by the sociologist 

N or the political scientist constitutes so mighty 
a bulwark for the protection of human society and 
orderly government as the teaching of Christ’s Church 
concerning the sanctity of the marriage vow, the in- 
dissolubility of its bond, and the permanence of the 
Christian home. In these words Doctor John A. O’Brien 
states his thesis in his essay, “The Christian Home: 
A Nation’s Bulwark.” He goes on to prove that the 
home is the foundation of human society, the solid bed- 
rock upon which society and stable government alike 
are builded. In this home the mother is constituted by 
God as the first and most effective teacher of her chil- 
dren. Children who are instructed in the precepts of 
morality and the teachings of religion by their own 
mothers are generally sturdier in their faith than those 
tutored by strangers. The mother has it in her power 
to endow her child with a priceless moral and spiritual 
heritage. Parental precept is important, but parental 
example is the most powerful factor in forming the 
child. Parental example gives an atmosphere to the 
home which the child drinks in with his every breath. 
“The works of our schools from kindergarten to the 
university, the work of our Catholic press, the work 
of the Church itself,” declares a venerable teacher, 
Doctor William J..Bergin, “will be largely frustrated 
if Catholic parents neglect on any pretext whatsoever 
to train their children in the knowledge and in the 
practice of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 

Those who accept the sacred responsibility of be- 
coming co-sharers with Almighty God m the sublime 
work of bringing into existence a human being, pledge 
themselves to lead their child, by every means in their 
power, to an eternity of happiness with God in heaven. 
They must know how to guide the child’s groping foot- 
steps safely along the paths of virtue and nobility of 
life. 

The recent statement of the bishops and archbishops 
of the United States on “The Christian Family” is a 
vindication of the rights of the Christian family that 
will be very informative to Christian parents. Every 
teacher of the child, from kindergarten to university, 
should read this statement. In it the Hierarchy have 
taken the ancient doctrine of the Church and applied 
it in very concrete fashion to the actual conditions of 
living in America and in the world today. The modern 
world resents the intervention of God in affairs on 
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earth, any assertion of God’s rights here, any demand 
for service to God, any exaction of reliance on God's 
providence. The second paragraph of the statement 
demands full quotation: “The western world today 
still proclaims human dignity. But in the main it treats 
man, physically, as the product of materialistic and 
mechanical evolution. It tends more and more to treat 
man, socially, as the creature of the State or of control- 
groups within the State. Again, the world recognizes 
a vaguely conceived spiritual institution which it calls 
the Church. Yet, practically, the Church is treated as 
a collection of welfare centers, a human thing through- 
out and not divine, which is to be formed into a uni- 
fied instrument of social action by general concessioii 
and compromise.” 

Discounting supernatural faith in God’s revelation, 
the western world moves steadily, by countless acts 
and agencies, to disrupt family life and to destroy the 


se 


home. What are these acts and agencies? The bishops 
do not evade an answer to this question. They tell us 
that the world 

a) Approves and facilitates divorce as a cure for 
domestic ills. 

b) Accepts multiple marriages which usually 
mean a hopeless entanglement of the infelici- 
ties of a plurality of broken homes. 

c) Sponsors planned parenthood by use of un- 

natural and morally degrading means, thus in- 
fusing poison into the heart of family life by 
destroying in husband and wife the self-respect 
and mutual reverence on which alone are built 
enduring love and patient fidelity. 
Is unconcerned, for the most part, about its 
manifest duty of removing the great difficulties 
that lie in the way of those who wish to marry 
and establish homes. 


dl 


The family is a divine institution, and any attack 
upon it strikes tragically at the even balance of right 
human relations. Such an attack must end in calam- 
itous disorder. No civil power can take away or unduly 
limit the native rights of this basic social unit. We are 
not surprised to find Christian teachers in complete 
agreement with the statement of the American Bishops. 
“In the Christian state,” writes Doctor Shields in his 
“Philosophy of Education” (pp. 280-1), “the family 
is the social unit and the basis of civil society. The 


State is, of course, concerned with the individual, since 
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it exists, as do the family and the Church, primarily 
for the welfare of the individual, but the State should 
deal with the individual as a member of the family, 
and where the State ignores or neglects the family and 
deals directly with the individual as such, the natural 
result is the weakening and disintegrating of the family, 
which, in turn, works serious injury to the individual 
and to the State.” 


Family life molds the individual within its compass ; 


it has no rival in its power to form and to direct the 
individual lives of men. Think of the service that 
family life renders to father and mother as well as to 
the child. It gives dignity and peace and security to 
the mother; it exercises an ennobling and steadying 
influence on the father. Even the Church, in accord 
with God’s will and providence, depends for her con- 
tinuity and growth, as well as for the devotion of the 
faithful, upon Christian family life. The strength of 
the State is profoundly conditioned upon the stability 
of family" hfe among its citizenry. “Any attack of the 
State on family life is suicidal.” It is the State’s proper 
function to assist the family, the Church, and society 
to discharge harmoniously their responsibilities in the 
best interest of the public welfare. 


In their summary the bishops restate the requisites 
for family life if it is to produce its wondrous benefits 
in full measure and effectiveness. “(Family life) must 
be permanent in its establishment ,and prospects; it 
must be free from unwarranted interventions; it must 
have economic security ; it must be religious. Yet even 
when these requisites are not perfectly realized, family 
life, though hampered, -is productive of incalculable 
good. In the Providence of God it is the best of exist- 
ing human agencies for social benefit.” We are warned 
to be on our guard against the lethal danger of a cur- 
rent godless philosophy that threatens progressive 
hampering, and even ultimate destruction, of family 
life. 

In conclusion, the Bishops commend the program 
of the Catholic Family Life Conference as one means 
of meeting the evident present need for better and 
happier homes. They call for a renewal of devotion, 
increased frequency in the reception of the sacraments, 
and a rebirth of all those virtues which make family 
life a mirror of the Holy Family of Nazareth. “We 
urge all families to strive by their prayers for the 
restoration of pure family life. Let all recite the family 
Rosary.” 
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TEACHER, TELL US A STORY 


By SISTER M. ST. FRANCIS, S.S.J. 


St. Joseph’s Convent, Wayland, N. Y. 


THE GREEN DRAGON 








NCE there was a Green Dragon. 
He was covered with scales, shiny 
green ones, like the sheen on a blackbird’s wing. He 
had red eyes and he looked very proud. Perhaps you 
think dragons are ugly, but in a way they’re very beau- 
tiful. Everything God has made is beautiful. Snakes, 
for instance. Some day I hope you'll read a poem called 
“Paradise Lost” by a man named Milton. Wait until 
you read about the beautiful snake that talked to Eve. 
The serpent must really have been beautiful and inter- 
esting, or Eve wouldn’t have talked to it. 

The Green Dragon had sharp claws and he was quite 
wicked. Once he had eaten a man, and he had liked him 
so well that he ate many others. He used to catch them 
as they went through the deep wood. (Once anyone 
does a bad thing, it is so easy to go on doing it. Then it 
becomes a bad habit.) 

The dragon hadn’t been careful, but, of course, it 
wasn’t so bad for him, because he was only an animal, 
and had no little voice inside him to say, “Don’t do that. 
It’s wrong.” 

One day a little girl came into the wood. Her name 
was Caroline. Her mother had warned her never to go 
into the deep wood, because of the dragon. But Caroline 
began saying to herself that perhaps her mother didn’t 
know everything, after all, and, anyway, she’d like to 
see the dragon. So pretty soon, because of thinking like 
that, she found herself in the deep wood. 

The wood was lovely and dark and cool, and Caroline 
was picking flowers and eating berries and thinking how 
foolish it was of her mother to forbid her to go into such 
a lovely place, when she heard a rustling in the bushes. 
There was the dragon, all green and shiny. 

The dragon was so handsome that she forgot to be 
afraid. But she felt rather shy, because she had never 
before met a dragon, 

“How do you do,” she said softly, bowing to him. 

The dragon saw no reason for being polite. 

He said, “What J’m wondering is, should I eat you 
now, or save you for my grandmother. You’re really too 
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small for me. But you look tender.” 

Then Caroline was really frightened, so frightened 
that she couldn’t move or say a word. 

The dragon went on thinking and rolling his red eyes 
at her. There they stood like two statues. 

Finally Caroline got her breath and began to beg, 
“Oh, please don’t eat me. What will my mother say? 
She told me not to come into the deep wood!” 

“IT don’t see that it matters what your mother will 
say. But since I’m not hungry just now, I'll save you 
for grandmother. Will you walk or ride? Come on.” 

“T don’t want to go,” sobbed Caroline. 

“No way out of it,” said the dragon gruffly, “You'd 
better ride. Get on my back. It’s quite a distance and 
I’ve found the tired ones are hard to digest.”” He humped 
his back to make a seat for her. 

As there was nothing else to do, Caroline got on his 
back. It felt very strange, sitting on the dragon’s back, 
with the scales moving a little under her as the dragon 
ambled along. She got thinking how Alice, her best 
friend, would be envious if she could see her—except 
for what was waiting at the end of the trip. When she 
thought of that, she cried so much that the tears rattled 
down over the dragon’s scales onto the leaves. 

The wood became deeper and deeper and darker and 
darker as they went along. There was no light now, 
except here and there a long gleam of afternoon sunlight 
coming through the upper leaves. There were no flowers 
now, and no bushes. There were just the tall, straight, 
beech trees and the dragon lumbering along between 
them with Caroline on his back. 

“Tf only I hadn’t disobeyed,” she moaned to herself. 


AT THE GREEN DRAGON’S HOME 





The dragon hummed a little tune to himself, thinking, 
no doubt, how pleased his grandmother would be to 
have someone for supper. 

At last they came to an immense hollow tree. 
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“Hop off,” grunted the dragon. “Grandmother,” he 
bellowed. “Come and get your supper!” 

Caroline shivered all over like a poplar tree when a 
little breeze blows. She held her breath. After a little 
while, the old dragon’s head appeared. Then, slowly, 
her back and tail. She wasn’t so shiny as the Green 
Dragon. She looked worn down in spots, and some of 
her scales were turning gray. Instead of fire coming 
from her nostrils as from the Green Dragon’s (didn’t 
I tell you?), there was just a little pale blue smoke, 
as if the fires inside were dying down. 

“Where did you get that?” she said crankily to the 
Green Dragon. 

“Over near the edge of the wood. She’s small, but 
she looks tender,” the Green Dragon replied, lolling his 
red tongue beside her feet. 

Caroline stood trembling. The old dragon surveyed 
her awhile, then said, “She isn’t very fat, but I’m 
very hungry. I’ve eaten nothing but salamanders for 
three days!” 


“Salamanders are nice if you fry them,” said Caroline 
desperately, wondering what salamanders are. Of course, 
they’re like lizards. 

“Well, I’m tired of them,” said the old dragon again. 
“And I had indigestion after the last ones. I think I'll 
save you for breakfast, when I’ll be feeling better. We 
can keep her in the back room,” she added to the Green 
Dragon. 

So they shooed Caroline into the back room, which 
was another part of the hollow tree. 

There was one good thing about it. The back room 
had a little window where a limb of the tree had died 
and rotted off. Caroline could look through the wood, 
which was getting darker all the time. Only in the very 
tops of the beech trees could she still see a little gleam 
of sunlight. She could hear the birds chirping softly as 
they got ready for bed. Once an owl hooted and Caroline 
jumped. It would have been such fun, except for the 
thought of breakfast time. 

Both of the dragons were already asleep. The Green 
Dragon’s snore sounded like thunder, but his grand- 
mother sounded more like those clarinets that they play 
in orchestras, way up high, pul-lip, pul-lip. 

She put her head down on the edge of the bark 
window-sill and started to cry again. 

Then she thought of something and she knelt down 
and looked up at the little patch of sky between the 
leaves. 

“Dear God,” she said softly, “I’m awfully sorry I 
disobeyed my mother. I’m sorry because it hurts You 
and because it hurts my mother. Please help me and 
I'll never disobey my mother again.” 

She felt better then and she thought that if she lay 
down and went to sleep it would show God that she 
really trusted Him to help her. So she did. Just then 
she heard a whistle. It didn’t sound like a bird. It 
sounded like a boy. 
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BOY TO THE RESCUE 


She jumped up and put her head out the window. 
It was a boy! It was the Boy Next Door! Right near 
the tree! He was looking around as though he wanted 
to find something. 

She whispered as loudly as she dared, “Here I am!” 

The Boy looked and saw her head sticking out of the 
tree. She put her finger on her lips. 

“Sh-h-h-h,” she whispered, “Come here. But don't 
say anything. The dragons are asleep.” 

The Boy came nearer, very softly. 

“How did you get in there?” he whispered, looking 
up at her. 

“The dragons put me in. The door’s on the other side. 
And they’re both sleeping in front of it, so I can’t get 
out.” 

“T’ll hit them with this stick,” said the Boy. 

“They wouldn’t even notice that stick,” said Caroline 
sadly. “They’re all covered with hard things, like— 
like the red tile roof on my aunt’s house. And the 
grandmother one is going to eat me for breakfast.” She 
started to cry again. 

“Grandmother!” asked the Boy. “Do dragons have 
grandmothers ?” 

“Sh! This one does. And she has indigestion from 
eating salmagundies.” 

“Salmawhats?’” asked the Boy. 

“I don’t know, but she doesn’t like them any more 
and she’s going to—” 

“Well, you can’t just stand there and be eaten for 
breakfast. I'll pull you out through this hole.” He 
started pulling off bits of bark around the window. 

“There,” he said, after a bit. “Now it’s big enough. 
Put out your hands.” 

“They'll hear you!’ breathed Caroline. 

“Quick!” said the Boy. 

So Caroline put out her hands and the Boy took them 
and leaned over backwards and pulled with all his might. 
Out came Caroline head first on top of him and the two 
of them went rolling over and over on the bumpy 
ground. 

The noise aroused the dragons. Around the curve of 
the big tree they lumbered, the Green Dragon first, 
fire coming madly from his nostrils. Their scales made 
a rasping sound as they slithered over the ground. 

The Green Dragon pounced at the Boy with his 
great mouth wide open. The Boy’s face turned white. 
He blessed himself quickly and jammed his long stick 
straight into the dragon’s wide open mouth. The 
dragon’s jaws snapped on it and there it stuck, holding 
his mouth wide open. He stood still and roared and 
clawed at the stick, but there it stayed. After awhile he 
just sat down and the tears began to roll down his 
scales and patter onto the ground. 

“Take that stick out of his mouth,” screamed the old 
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grandmother, afraid to touch the Boy after what had 
happened to the Green Dragon. ; 

“I should say not,” said the Boy, coming back to 
his natural color. 

“He'll die. He’ll starve to death,” screamed Grand- 
mother. 

“Well, he was always eating people. It serves him 
right,” said the Boy. “Let’s go home, Caroline.” 

“He didn’t know it was bad to eat people,” pleaded 
Grandmother. 

“Oh, didn’t he?” said Caroline. “Maybe we ought to 
take the stick out,” she said to the Boy. 


GREEN DRAGON RELENTS 


“Will you promise never to eat anyone again?’’ the 
Boy asked the Green Dragon. 

The Green Dragon nodded. 

“Didn’t you know it was bad?” asked Caroline. 

“Tio a,” the Green Dragon tried to answer. 

The Boy reached into the Dragon’s mouth and tugged 
at the stick. At first it didn’t come out. He tugged some 
more. Finally it broke in the middle and he pulled out 
the pieces. 

The Green Dragon shut his mouth softly and care- 
fully. He heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Why didn’t somebody tell me it was wrong to eat 
people?” he moaned. “And what am I going to eat 
now ?” 

“Well,” said Caroline, “if you'll come to our back 
porch every day, my mother will give you a lunch. 
Do you like corned beef and cabbage?” 


“Yes, of course,” said the Green Dragon. ‘What is 
g' 
it?” 
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“Oh, it’s good,” said the Boy. 

“But you'll have to come just at three,” explained 
Caroline. “My mother takes a nap at two.” 

“T’ll be there promptly at three,” said the dragon. 
“Or maybe a little earlier. For the beefed corn and 
rubbish.” 

“Corned beef and cabbage,” corrected Caroline. 

“Well, I imagine it tastes the same, however you say 
it,” said the dragon, “and I’m glad to have something 
to eat besides people. The last three were so tough.” 

He turned and ambled into the house, rubbing the 
sore spot on his lower lip. 

Caroline and the Boy started home. Just then the 
dragon shouted after them, “Could I bring a basket 
and bring home some to Grandmother ?” 

“Of course,” shouted Caroline. “Good-bye!” 

Caroline’s mother was so glad to see them that she 
didn’t spank Caroline. But she warned her never to 
disobey again. “God doesn’t forgive us unless we make 
up our minds not to do it again,” she reminded her. 

So Caroline grew up and married the Boy Next Door 
because he had been so brave and hadn’t run away, 
although he was so scared. That’s really being brave, 
you know. Anyone can stand still if he isn’t scared. 
If he hadn’t made the sign of the cross just when he 
did, he probably would have run away. 

They lived to be very old and had nine tall boys and 
five lovely little girls. They had a wonderful time playing 
together. All of them were allowed to go into the deep 
wood, but not too far, in case there might be another 
dragon who had not yet heard about the fifth command- 
ment. 

The Green Dragon came every day for his corned 
beef and cabbage and he had a basket hung over his 
tail, which was straight up and spiny, to carry some 
home to his Grandmother. 





NATURE OF MENTAL PRAYER 


By REVEREND BENJAMIN WIRTZ, C.P. 


St. Joseph’s Rectory, 1309 Central Avenue, Union City, N. J. 


INTRODUCTION 


6¢ ORD, is it no concern of thine that 
my sister has left me to serve 
alone? Tell her therefore to help me” (Luke 10, 40). 

This is how Martha felt who, when our Saviour 
visited her home in Bethany, was left to do all the wait- 
ing on Him while Mary remained in His company, 
enjoying His conversation. What comfort she received 
from Christ we know from His answer to her : “Martha, 
Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about many 
things, and yet only one thing is needful. Mary has 
chosen the best part, and it shall not be taken away 
from her” (Luke 10, 41-42). 

Mary’s part typifies prayer, especially that kind called 
mental prayer—remaining in His company, speaking 
to Him from the heart, and listening to Him. The ex- 
cellence of this we have indicated to us by the words 
of Jesus. It is the one thing needful. Lacking this, the 
soul would be without spiritual nourishment and re- 
freshment. It is also the best part, for what could be 
more precious than the life, light, and love coming from 
the Lord to the soul in prayer? And it will not be taken 
away, it will continue always, through faith here, and 
hereafter in vision. 


NATURE OF MENTAL PRAYER 


Vocal prayer is giving expression to our thoughts 
and feelings to God by word of mouth. By doing the 
same without saying anything orally, we pray mentally. 

Mental prayer is an interior prayer, a prayer of the 
mind and heart; sometimes it is called a conversation 
with God, a heart to heart talk with God. 

Some people think that if they are not saying their 
beads or reading a prayer-book, they are not praying. 
This would be true, if without these means they would 
be doing nothing, during time of prayer, but allowing 
their minds to wander about in vain distractions. Such 
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helps are not to be underestimated or belittled; still 
there is another way of praying, speaking to God from 
the heart, which, from the assurance of Christ men- 
tioned above, is the best kind of prayer. In fact, vocal 
prayer is valued according as this element enters into 
it. That is why the Rosary and the Stations of the Cross 
have such a high rating, for when said properly they are 
accompanied by meditation. 

Contrary to a general belief mental prayer is not 
very difficult. It does not call for creating or weaving 
beautiful images or carrying on a laborious line of rea- 
soning (these could be helpful), but consists chiefly in 
being in God’s presence to speak to Him by telling Him 
that we adore Him, love Him, thank Him, and are sorry 
for having offended Him; or at times, it may reach that 
stage, where it means, just loving to be in His company. 
Although it is called mental prayer, it is really a prayer 
more of the /icart than of the head. 


HOW LONG DOES MENTAL PRAYER TAKE? 


Obviously this is an incomparable privilege! A human 
being coming into the presence of His Maker to speak 
to Him, and giving Him a loving attention ; coming to 
the Eternal Sun, from whom come rays of grace, to 
enlighten, and enlarge the soul ; to the Fountain of living 
water, at which the soul is renewed and refreshed; to 
the Heavenly’ Manna, with which the soul is nourished 
and strengthened. Can there be a nobler or more profit- 
able occupation for a rational creature? 

The impression is quite common that to practice men- 
tal prayer takes quite a bit of time. On the score of 
being too busy, very few undertake it. 

This is a wrong impression, for the time it takes is 
something purely relative. The essence of mental prayer 
is the pouring forth of the affections to God, speaking 
to God from the heart. If we do this, whether for an 
hour, or for fifteen minutes, or for only a few moments, 
we are practicing mental prayer. The time element is 4 
consideration only in the introduction, or in the pre- 
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liminaries, namely : How long does it take me to collect 
my thoughts, and raise my heart to God? Witla little 
practice this can become easy, and we can make our 
prayer long or short according to our inclinations and 
circumstances. The more time we allow, of course, the 
greater will be the fruit we will gather therefrom. 

We begin mental prayer the same as we begin any 
other kind of prayer, by directing our attention to Him 
with Whom we wish to speak. An act of faith in God’s 
presence will be helpful ; remembering He is everywhere, 
we can turn our thoughts to Him wherever we may be. 
Nothing will be so appropriate, however, to put the 
soul in the right mood for prayer and dispose it to 
receive God's grace, as an act of humility to acknowledge 
how unworthy we are to be in God’s presence. Like the 
poor Publican, striking our breast we say: “O God, be 
merciful to me the sinner.” 


MEDITATION 





Mental prayer cannot be made by rushing through 
a formula with little attention to what we are saying. 
Of course, no prayer should be carried on in that man- 
ner; certainly not, mental prayer. It demands reflection, 
consideration, usually called meditation. This is neces- 
sary to arouse the affections of the heart and will. When, 
for instance, I remember God’s goodness, His great 
love, the wonderful benefits He has bestowed, my heart 
warms, expands, and bursts into acts of gratitude. How 
necessary such reflection is to produce such acts we 
know from the fact that without it the heart would 
remain cold and unmoved. Thus we can say: IVhere 
meditation is neglected there will be no affections. 

If, on the other hand, reflection or meditation were 
not aimed at, or were to fall short of raising the heart 
to God, it would be similar to the act of doing a problem 
in mathematics or physics. It would be a study or medi- 
tation, but not mental prayer. A man, for instance, 
meditates on his imprudence: how, when he did not 
“watch his step,” he spoke rashly, made mistakes ; and 
how it has been the cause of his faults and failings. He 
resolves to be more cautious, to weigh the consequences 
of his words and actions. So far he has made a medita- 
tion; but+yet it is not mental prayer. It becomes such 
only when, in his heart being sorry, he expresses his 
regret to God, asks for help, and promises to be prudent 
i the future. Giving expression to the affections, or 
speaking to God from the heart is the very essence of 
mental prayer. To achieve this is the purpose and aim 
of meditation. 

What will aid us to have the thoughts and reflections 
required for mental prayer? 

The sacred Passion of our Blessed Lord can always 
be recommended as a practical and profitable subject. 
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This is quite obvious, when ‘we remember how easily the 
imagination pictures the various scenes, and how readily 
the heart is moved hy them. 


HELPS FOR MEDITATION 





The agony of Christ in the garden, the cruel scourging 
at the pillar, the crowning with sharp thorns, or Jesus 
dying on the cross 





any one of these scenes is readily 
recalled, and who dwelling on them can remain un- 
moved? Meditation on the sufferings of Christ is truly 
the door through which souls pass quickly to affective 
prayer. 

The Missal following the feasts and seasons of the 
liturgical year has prayers and lessons on the mystery 
or truth proper to each feast or season. These can well 
serve as an aid to meditation. Or, though no special 
mystery is commemorated on a particular day and the 
Mass text is only for the feast of a saint, or a Mass of 
the Dead, still in the Ordinary parts of the Mass how 
much food for thought is contained in the beautiful 
prayers like the Gloria, the Sanctus, the words of Con- 
secration, and the prayers before and after Communion. 
Dwelling on these, not merely reciting them, we too, 
like the disciples at Emmaus, shall feel ‘our heart burn- 
ing within us.” 

Some know how to make their ordinary daily prayers 
like the Our Father, Hail Mary, or the Stations of the 
Cross, a means for carrying on mental prayer. St. 
Theresa, the Little Flower, while she was sewing one 
day, was absorbed in thought, and a tear glistened in 
her eye. A Sister companion noticing it, said to her: 
“A penny for your thoughts, Sister.” The Little Flower 
replied: “I was saying the Our Father, and I was think- 
ing, it is so sweet to be able to call God, Our Father.” 

How helpful the Hail Mary can be, becomes evident 
when we just dwell on the words: “Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus”; or when making the Stations of the Cross, we 
reflect: “It is my Lord and my God who is condemned 
to death; it is my Lord and my God who is made to 
bear His Cross; it is my Lord and my God who falls 
beneath the Cross.” By making reflections like these 
and similar ones, we can quite obviously turn our ordi- 
nary prayers into a means for making a meditation; 
and is not this a very easy and simple form of mental 
prayer ? 

We said mental prayer is a conversation with God, 
a heart to heart talk with Him, but are not we doing 
all the talking? Is it not one-sided? A kind of mono- 
logue? It may appear so, but in reality it is not. It is 
true the heart is elevated to God by some thought, yet 
in that very thought does not God assist us, enlightening 
our minds? And in the movement of our heart toward 
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God, does He not help us with His divine attractions 
and impulses? In this way, while we are speaking to 
God, God is speaking to our minds and hearts, imper- 
ceptibly perhaps, yet very effectively. Engaging in mental 
prayer is like turning on the current of your radio; it 
is this that keeps the tubes of our minds and hearts 
“tuned in” on God. 






HEARING GOD SPEAK, PETITIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Some people in making their meditation prefer a 
kind of happy-go-lucky method. Simply reading in the 
Bible, or some other book of devotion until they come 
upon a phrase or passage which strikes them, and dwell- 
ing on that, until they feel they have made the most of 
it like a bee sucking honey from a flower. Others like 
it to be formal, following all the parts: introduction, 
meditation, affections, petitions and resolutions. Of these 
we have already considered the first three, it remains 
to see where petitions and resolutions fit into prayer. 

Petitions should be interwoven with the acts of the 
mind and heart, as we feel inspired to make them. For 
here, too, God is with us to speak to us. Left to our- 
selves we do not know what to ask for; it is the Holy 
Spirit who assists us, and even asks for us. 

Resolutions usually come toward the end of prayer. 
They are the fruit of prayer. Not that prayer is without 
results, if they are omitted. During prayer the mind has 
been enlightened, the will inflamed, the acts of the dif- 
ferent virtues practiced, especially faith, hope and char- 
ity. Without a resolution, however, prayer has missed 
something very desirable, namely, not having been ap- 
plied to our daily life ; it lacks the added benefit of being 
made practical. 

It is well to remember, no matter how dry prayer may 
have been, if the soul comes from it with a desire to serve 
God better, to love Him more, to conquer self, to correct 
some failing, then prayer has been very good. 

Mental prayer is ended by our thanking God for the 
assistance He has given us, and by our taking with us a 
little maxim or aspiration, as a remembrance of our 
prayer. Recalling it during the day will help us to keep 
recollected and to continue our communion with God 
even amid our occupations. 

What if the mind is dull or sluggish, and the heart 





remains unmoved, and one spends most of the time of 
prayer only in a multitude of distractions? 


A DIFFICULTY, DESIRE FOR PRAYER 





If this condition is the result of giddiness and frivolity, 
or having such inordinate attachments as are the source 
of infidelity and sin, the remedy must be recollection 
during the day, and elimination from the heart of the 
obstacles to God's love. 

If, however, it be no fault of the soul, then she need 
not be discouraged, as long as she has an upright and 
resolute will. With this, even though prayer is dry and 
devoid of all feeling, it will be pleasing to God. And if 
it is true, as some of the saints tell us, that the will is the 
“mouth of the soul,” then no matter how much the 
fantasy and intellect may wander about, as long as the 
will adheres lovingly to God, the soul draws in nourish- 
ment. /t is the will that counts most in prayer. 

If in spite of difficulties, a soul perseveres—and she 
must persevere—God will give her something more 
precious than sensible devotion and consolation, namely, 
His grace. This happens without one’s having the least 
feeling about it. Grace is something purely spiritual, 
and does not come under the observation of the senses. 
It is known by its effects: such as a love for prayer, 
a desire for virtue, a greater appreciation of the better 
things. 

Is it presumptuous to desire to advance in prayer? 

If, by this be understood desiring extraordinary 
phenomena, such as visions, ecstacies, etc., then it is 
both presumptuous and harmful. But if by it be meant 
wishing for a fervent love of God, and a closer union 
with Him, then it is something good and much to be 
desired. 

Why indeed should not a soul have such desires? In 
any activity what does anyone amount to without the 
urge to make good? Such a one never rises above the 
mediocre. 

To desire to advance in prayer is very good, and much 
to be recommended to a soul, for then she will love 
prayer, and will find satisfaction in making it ; and in the 
degree that she makes progress, experiencing how sweet 
the Lord is, she has no doubt that in her life mental 
prayer is “the best part.” 
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ST’ FRANCIS OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


By SISTER M. LILLIANA OWENS, S.L., Ph.D. 


Loretto Academy, El Paso, Texas 


ENTAL retardation and physical 
handicaps make children particu- 
larly susceptible to delinquency. The mentally retarded 
child who is unable to compete with other children of 
his own age-group may yield readily to harmful in- 
fluences. The child whose physical handicaps or mental 
deficiencies prevent him from running and playing like 
other children or make him conspicuous among them 
may find satisfaction through undesirable behavior. 
Children in these groups are especially afflicted by 
tensions growing out of the quickened tempo of living. 
It is essential that consideration be given to the difficulty 
they face in attempting to fit into recreational activities 
and to their preparation for self-supporting and satisfy- 
ing employment.’ Such consideration is being given a 
small group in the St. Francis Opportunity School in 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, which owes: its existence to 
the sympathy and understanding of a Sister of Loretto 
at the Foot of the Cross, Sister Mary Harold Savage. 
The work on the St. Francis Opportunity School 
was completed early in December of the year 1939. The 
late Most Reverend Rudolph A. Gerken, Archbishop 
of Santa Fé, New Mexico, blessed it on the afternoon 
of December 17, 1939. The text for his talk that after- 
noon was “As long as you did it for one of these, the 
least of my brethren, you did it for me.” 


PHYSICAL PLANT FUNCTIONAL, ARTISTIC 





On entering the St. Francis Opportunity School 
buildings today one can scarcely believe they were orig- 
inally a dilapidated chicken house, a stable, and a 
storage room.” The main classroom is forty-seven by 
twenty feet long, a sunny bright clean room. Adjoining 
the main room to the west is the work room, forty by 
eighteen feet. Here there are found the hand weaving 
looms and other devices for the teaching of the various 
crafts. In a well equipped kitchen, the girls prepare the 
noonday meal for themselves and the boys of the Oppor- 

*See Controlling Juvenile Delinquency—A Community Pro- 


~—. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication 301, 
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tunity School. A small adobe building serves as a work- 
shop for the boys. Here are work benches, wood-carving 
tools, saws, a lathe, and other necessary equipment. 
But best of all are the beautiful murals depicting the 
life of the great St. Francis of Assisi. These were painted 
by the famous Santa Fé muralist, Howard Coluzzi. 

Howard Coluzzi [Krebs] died on the Feast of the 
Seven Dolors, March 27, 1942 and was buried from the 
Cathedral in Santa Fé. The Sisters and the children from 
the St. Francis Opportunity School, whom he had 
learned to love, were his chief mourners. He had at one 
time been a professor of mathematics at Harvard Uni- 
versity but his eccentricities led him to “take to the 
road” seemingly as a tramp. In the archives of the St. 
Francis Opportunity School is an account of the further 
work he had planned to do on its walls. 

The ages of the children in the Opportunity School 
range chronologically from twelve to eighteen years— 
but mentally they are from five to fourteen. These 
children are defective because of certain physical handi- 
caps, such as loss of sight in one eye, crossed eyes, 
paralysis, glandular trouble, and in a number of cases 
poverty has played an important role. The mental and 
physical condition of the children has put them out of 
step with their companions. They hated school where 
the normal children outnumbered them. They hated 
society in general. Once they were enrolled in the St. 
Francis Opportunity School and given a chance to feel 
success of some kind, they felt at ease and at home. 

Truancy was the greatest problem the Opportunity 
School had to combat at first. This was due to the low 
mental development. The children, for the most part, 
are very tall, and this was one reason why they felt 
out of place among the other children who were of 
normal size. For this reason most of them made the 
streets their home and their school. The out-door urge 
is prominent in them and nature usually appeals to them. 
To meet this the Sisters introduced handwork and wood- 
craft to entice them into attending school. They first 
 8See Santa Fé Register, May 16, 1945, “Saint Francis Oppor- 
tunity School Doing Valiant Work for Underprivileged Chil- 
dren.” Also Santa Fé Register, May 27, 1945, “Elaborate Frescoes 
of Tramp Artist Decorate Walls of Opportunity School.” Also 
Denver Catholic Register, September 13, 1945, Vol. XLI, No. 3, 
“Tramp Artist Paints Lovely Frescoes on Walls of Santa Fé 


Catholic School,” and The Catholic Digest, September 1945, “The 
Tramp Artist.” 
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announced that “Every Friday afternoon at St. Francis 
Opportunity School will be devoted to handwork or 
wood-craft.” The outcome of this was that the students 
absented themselves all week, but appeared on Friday 
afternoon for the handwork and the wood-craft. The 
Sisters saw their mistake and to correct this difficulty 
made another announcement to this effect : “ Handwork 
daily at the St. Francis Opportunity School. The after- 
noon will be devoted to this for those who attend the 
morning classes.” Immediately the enrollment went up. 


TANGIBLE ACHIEVEMENTS 





The children of Santa Fé see many kinds of weaving 
and carving. These underprivileged children seem nat- 
urally inclined to this type of work. The question has 
been asked, “Do these children have any of the subjects 
which are taught to the normal children?” In the St. 
Francis Opportunity School each child is taught indi- 
vidually within the range of his or her mental capacity. 
The Sisters in charge state: “Repetition that verges on 
monotony, perseverance that is just a little less than 
the infinite—these with the grace of God will do what 
the ordinary classroom cannot do.” Many of these de- 
ficient children could not make rapid strides in the scho- 
lastic field. Their time in this type of school has prepared 
them more successfully to battle their way through life. 
Here is a brief sketch of an individual child under the 
care of Sister Mary Harold Savage, S.L.: 





It has been my privilege to teach a group of 
under-privileged and un-wanted children. The out- 
standing character is Elisa, a girl, who will always 
be shunned by society in general. Elisa had reached 
her sixteenth year ; however, mentally she was still 
about eight. In appearance, she was most repug- 
nant; nevertheless, as far as innate feelings are 
concerned she is most refined. She was brought 
into the world in a very deformed condition. Both 
her eyes were crossed. The result was only one of 
them had any vision and that was greatly impaired. 
Elisa, loved to read, but in order to read, she had 
to bring the book within about one-half inch from 
the eye. Every effort was made to straighten her 
eyes and to fit her with glasses. But she was in- 
fected with the worst of the social diseases ; nothing 
could be done for her. She received treatment each 
week for this in the hope that the sight would be 
benefitted. The child told me that her happiest 
moments were the hours she spent in the Oppor- 
tunity School. I feel that if Elisa is the only child I 
have ever helped in this work my efforts have not 
been in vain. I know too that in bringing happiness 
to one of the least of God’s children I am richer 
than the richest millionaire . . . 


Now a word about the project which through the 
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Opportunity School has become famous in and around 
Santa Fé. This project is the Annual Puppet or Marion- 
ette Show produced exclusively by these handicapped 
children for the Santa Fé public. The proceeds are used 
to help meet and defray the expenses at the school. 
All the dolls, costumes, and stage properties were the 
work of the children—many of them deformed and 
underprivileged. The puppets were remarkably well 
made. The marionettes ranged in size from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches. Their bodies were made of wood 
and their hands and feet were molded of papier-maché. 
When puppet-making was started as one of the projects 
of this school, plaster of paris was used for the heads, 
but it was found that papier-maché was far more satis- 
factory. After molding, glazing, and painting, the faces 
become as lovely as those of the finest dolls, and these 
children glow with the pride of achievement. 

The morning program at the school is as follows: 
religion, arithmetic, English, reading, writing, and 
phonetics within the range of the individual students. 
The afternoon is spent in hand-weaving, sewing, rug- 
making, or in some other form of craft work. In the 
manual arts class toys and other small articles are made. 
Home economics work becomes very practical as the 
girls prepare the noonday meal and serve it to the stu- 
dents of the schools The commodities for the hot lunch 
project are furnished by the State of New Mexico. The 
day begins at nine and ends at three o'clock. 

The Sisters at St. Francis Opportunity School have 
conducted a follow-up of the students who have attended 
this school and gone out into life. The result of this 
survey is as follows: 


Seven of the boys served in the armed forces. 
One received honors for bringing down two Ger- 
man planes. Two served in the Navy. James Lujon 
became the assistant to a local undertaker. One is 
assistant to the baker at the La Fonda Hotel, Santa 
Fé, New Mexico. One went into the lumber busi- 
ness with his uncle. 

Our enrollment of girls has been less than that 
of boys. One girl is at home with her parents. She 
is in ill health. Two are serving as maids. Seven 
have graduated from the eighth grade and we have 
been able to send two into high school where they 
are having admirable success. 


Expansion is very necessary for the St. Francis 
Opportunity School. After a short span of ten years 
the buildings are inadequate and applications are re- 
fused because of inadequate personnel and equipment. 
To accept these students without adequate provision 
for “individual attention,” which is the sole purpose of 
the school, is frustrating its purpose. Catholics and non- 
Catholics who need care and attention and individual 
guidance are received without any consideration of 
creed, race, or color. But until God sees fit to provide 
the means necessary for this expansion, the school must 
continue to assist the few whom it is possible to receive. 
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ARE SENIORS any DIFFERENT? 


By REV. EUGENE F. RICHARD 


Church of Our Lady of Assumption, 1634 Mahan Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 


I S YOUR son or daughter a senior 
in high school? Do you, perhaps, 
happen to teach senior students? All the more, is this 
your first class of seniors after having taught other 
years? Whatever may be the case,- you must surely 
have asked yourself: Are they any different? They cer- 
tainly seem to be changed. Not that human nature is 
not fundamentally the same, but their adolescence seems 
to be specifically a senior adolescence. 

What do we mean? They were never so blasé before. 
They are so indifferent. Here they are on the threshold 
of a new life—either this is the last year of their formal 
schooling, or they are preparing themselves for en- 
trance into college. And they don’t want to pay the 
price: study.. Of course, human nature being what it 
is, few if any students, in any year, really love to 
study. Knowledge maketh a bloody entrance, as Brown- 


ing reminded us. But seniors seem to think it comes 
by osmosis. 


WHAT MAKES SENIORS TICK? 





Along comes parent-teacher’s night. Mother and 
Dad come to the school. The principal speaks to them 
in general about their obligations as parents, and they 
really are concerned. They visit the teachers of Jane 
and Jimmie and they find that they, the teachers, are 
quite concerned. But Jane or Jimmie? They’ve heard 
it all before. “Let's go home.” The administration is 
worried about the ‘standards of the school, teacher is 
wondering whether he is slipping (his other years 
never had such low marks), father and mother are 
wondering whether they have become negligent in the 
past year. What has happened that Jane or Jimmie, 
doing well all along, should now begin to glide down- 
wards? Just in their last year, too. 

Was it not Pope who said: “Find man’s needs and 
meet them there’? Can we find out what a senior’s 
needs are and meet them there? Or are there senior’s 
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needs anyway? What makes a senior tick? Is he (or 
she) really as blasé as he seems to be, or does he 
merely wish to give the appearance? Is he really so 
lackadaisical about studying? Is there anything peculiar 
to his year which would prompt him to study less? 
If we can answer some of these questions, we may not 
be so disappointed in ourselves and in them. 

Books and studies written about adolescents will 
hardly give us the answers we seek. The quantity of 
the work betokens interest. As to the quality of these 
studies, they are too often confusing, being colored by 
mature judgments of a period in life characterized by 
immaturity. At any rate, we will try by observation 
of seniors and their life today to answer some of the 
questions we have asked ourselves. It is better to 
observe than recall. The years between may be too 
many and too different to be of much help. 


SOCIAL DISTRACTIONS 





At the outset we notice that when boys and girls 
reach senior year in high school, their social life is 
crammed with activities. Now they are on the basket- 
ball team, or they have made the cheer-leading squad, 
and it dominates all their waking hours. They are plan- 
ning plays or composing cheers. They are traveling to 
practice or getting home late from playing a rival team. 
And are they tired! Study? 

Sut football! There’s the sport. Don’t think colleges 
have a monopoly on spirited football. True, the game 
is played only once a week, but the team is practicing 
almost every day, and maybe he is on the squad; or 
else they are selling tickets for it, and the seniors are 
the ones most relied on. Sunday night comes, and the 
book report, or the composition, or the Latin, or the 
math, still has to be done. If the team won, they're 
elated ; if the team lost they’re deflated. In either case 
—study? 

What expenses! There’s the year-book, the senior 
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pin, the senior ring, and, of caurse, the prom. And 
one has to have a lot of clothes, also, in the last year. 
Even smoking, which now has become a real habit and 
not the lark it once was, has begun to make itself felt 
on the budget. Taking one’s lunch to school was all 
right in the other years, but not now. But how it does 
all add up! And so they get a job after school. Of 
course, it is only a few hours of work, but it is far 
away from home; and they are tired when they get 
home ; and they do deserve some legitimate recreation. 
When that is over there isn’t too much time. Study? 

And the dances! They never really knew how to 
dance well before. They never went to dances much in 
first or second year. In third year they began to learn 
how and get enough nerve to try on the floor. Now 
in fourth, they are reaping the harvest. The school 
may run one dance a month, the parish back home 
another, and they themselves take turns having one 
at home under parental guidance. They are either get- 
ting over the late hours of the one or looking forward 
with emotional excitement to the next. Study? 

But the committees! There’s the year-book and 
the debating and the school paper and the language 
club and the biology club, and ... and... and 
some of them are open only to seniors. Study? 

This all has reference in some way to school and to 
school activities. But why forget that Jane and Jimmie 
are very much in demand around the parish? After 
all, they are seniors now and should be taught a little 
responsibility. So they are elected to the Junior Holy 
Name officership, or to the Junior Children of Mary 
posts. They couldn’t say no to Father, because he really 
does need them. And when the parish bazaar comes 
around, they are told to take one of the booths. The 
bazaar may last only three nights, but it takes three 
months to prepare for it. Study? 

But Jane and Jimmie have an attitude towards their 
studies now, that wasn’t always thus. They seem to be 
experiencing an intellectual inertia. What coud be the 
reason? Or reasons? Or even explanations? Here it 
isn’t too easy to get answers. It is hard for the youth 








to introspect, but harder for the adult to judge youthful 
introspection. What may be pertinent to the one is 
irrelevant to the other, and vice versa. In some of the 
senior subjects at least, the matter is being reviewed 
for a final comprehensive examination. “Why bother 
killing oneself? It is all ‘old’ matter—we’ve seen it all 
before. The teacher will go over it all again in class 
before the final exam. It'll come back.” Study? 

What about the other subjects? They are-not review- 
ing them all. Why should the marks go down in the 
others? Jimmie always did well before in that subject. 
Why go down now? Jane received a prize one year in 
that subject. But now she’s just about passing. Oui 
sais? Perhaps there was too much verbalism in other 
years, The teacher was pressed for time. The matter 
had to be “covered.” The student passed, but failed to 
grasp the matter. Now when maturity of judgment is 
expected and comprehension of all that went before is 
taken for granted, some of the rungs in the ladder are 
seen to be weak. 


BUT NOT A LOST CAUSE 





Have we answered our original questions? Have we 
answered any? Perhaps not, and we may even have 
raised more. But at least we can rest assured that 
seniors are not a lost cause. There is no reason for 
teachers or parents to thmk they are failing. All the 
high school years are challenging ones because they 
are in that period of adolescence which is a challenge 
in itself. But senior year does present difficulties pe- 
culiar to itself. Boys and girls in that year want to 
appear mature, and it is all a “put-up job.” Funda- 
mentally they are still young and need guidance. They 
are a joy and a consolation, and they do appreciate, 
despite their sham in hiding it by attempting to be 
“sophisticated.” Truly they are as good as gold. But 
gold has to be mined—and mining is hard work. 
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IT AM THE WAY 


By SISTER M. AMADEUS, 1.H.M. 


Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Michigan 


ECULARISM has become a by- 

word on everyone’s lips. It has been 
a favorite topic for editorials, study club discussions, 
assembly program, and graduation speeches. No one 
can claim ignorance of this modern evil, of this philoso- 
phy that ignores God, that practically excludes God 
from all phases of human living and thinking. A 
thoughtful analysis of the inroads of secularism in the 
life of the individual, of the family, and the nation at 
large, points to a definite answer to the problem of 
moral failures the radio and press are constantly bring- 
ing home to us. 

Catholics are not the only ones to realize the dangers 
of secularism. In a recent issue of the bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges is an interesting arti- 
cle on “The Responsibility of the Educated in These 
Times.” After discussing the advance of secularism and 
the stunting of human life, the author makes this com- 
ment : 


There are other vulnerabilities of the times in 
which we live which are definitely related to the 
secularization of life and the stunting of human life. 
Among them are the tendency to compromise ideals 
and happiness and the tendency toward unmitigated 
acceleration. We believe better than we act. Few 
men in this world have given up their ideals but 
too few live by them. We have been caught in the 
swirl of secularism and in the mad rush to get 
things done and to get places in a hurry. We lack 
time to think, to appreciate, to consider and to be 
calm. It is difficult to have peace in the world when 
there is no peace in our hearts and in our personal 
lives. To slow down and to live according to the best 
we know and believe would be the greatest blessing 
that could come to Americans.* 


How do others evaluate us? Miller quotes from Bruce 
Hutchison’s “Is the United States Fit to Lead the 
World?” published in Canada’s National Magazine 
(Maclean’s) for March 1946: 

Many poorer nations are far happier (than the 





‘Miller, J. Hillis in Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXIII (December 1947), 599, 
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U.S.) ; and by all the indexes of American life— 
by its literature, by its crime, by its divorce rate, 
by its desperate efforts to escape the reality of life 
through a huge and shallow industry of entertain- 
ment, by the restlessness and discontent which send 
it hurtling over its highways away from home— 
we can see that the pursuit of happiness has not 
succeeded.” 


RESTORING CHRIST TO OTHERS 








We know these facts—and they are facts—and yet, 
what are we doing in a positive way to counteract these 
effects of our modern way of life? If secularism has sent 
God into exile, what are we doing to bring Him back? 
While the burden of the task, if such a glorious work 
can be so named, does not rest on any particular indi- 
vidual or group, it is everyone’s responsibility, yet there 
is a particular group, the teachers of religion, whose 
privilege it is to bring Christ and His doctrine to others 
in a special way, and on whose shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility as well as the privilege of restoring all 
things in Christ. They have a grave obligation to do their 
work well: to make Christ real—to make Christ live 
and talk in the classrooms. 

There is an incident told in the Gospel of St. John 
about certain Gentiles who came to the apostle Philip 
with a touching appeal: “Sir, we would see Jesus!” 
That is the plea reéchoed today by those who come to 
us and a plea that teachers of religion must answer as 
experts in the field. The great problem is how to answer 
it; how shall they present religion in such a fashion 
that students will live a life that is Christ-centered, 
Christ-directed, Christ-giving! First they must remem- 
ber that religion is a way of life, and once they have 
grasped that idea they will not make their teaching an 
accumulation of facts—mere data about Christ, about 
His life, His commands. Teachers who emphasize only 
the training of the head to the utter exclusion of the 


*Ibid., 598. 
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heart, who cultivate the mind but neglect the will, have 
little effect on their pupils. Studies of delinquency tell 
us that religious knowledge is not positively related to 
moral behaviour. One possible solution is to turn to 
Christ, the great Divine teacher and study His methods. 


It is written that at the beginning of His public life,. 


Christ began to do and to teach. Children are keen. They 
have a peculiar ability to sense the sincerity of a teacher, 
to discern lip practice. So, like Christ, teachers must live 
what they teach. Christ practiced what He preached— 
a powerful drawing card for any leader. 

Christ spoke with authority. Christ was no weakling. 
Again and again rang out His “Amen, amen, / say to 
you.” Christ’s teaching was strong and direct, steady 
and certain. What young mind and heart would not be 
filled with admiration and love for a real leader of men 
who fearlessly met His enemies, who denounced them 
in His “Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !”’ 
and who spoke with such courage that in awe and won- 
der the people said, “He speaks openly and they say 
nothing to Him,” and ‘Never did man speak like this 
man!” The student will see a leader he will be proud 
to follow, will catch His fearless adherence to truth 
and duty and will practice it in his own life. 


MAKING ABSTRACT TRUTHS LIVING REALITIES 


If religion is to mean anything it must be made real 
and not left in the realms of the abstract. Christ was an 
artist in His ability to actualize, to picture, to enliven 
the truths He wished to drive home to His listeners. A 
story will always draw attention and Christ, the teacher, 
used many of them. His parables are so simple that even 
the unlearned can grasp a lesson from them and yet 
so profound that scholars have pondered for years over 
the hidden treasures found in them. He made abstract 
truths living realities, as for example, the mercy and 
forgiveness of God in the parable of the prodigal son 
with its human interest appeal in the father who longed 
for the return of his wayward son; or love of neighbor 
in the perfect setting of the good Samaritan. With what 
clarity the picture is sketched ; the mountain pass feared 
by all travellers, the robbers, the poor victim, the pass- 
ing by of the righteous-minded priest and levite, and 
the beautiful charity shown by the Samaritan, one de- 
spised by the Jews. The students can be led to apply 
these parables to present day situations. Who is your 
neighbor, and what are you doing to help the poor, 
the needy, the suffering, the oppressed? Love of God 
and neighbor must be put into practice not just dis- 
cussed in theory, and thus the “Our Father” will take 
on a new meaning; the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men, a deeper significance. 

Spiritualization is a method Christ used of reading 
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and interpreting correctly all of nature and all of life. 
And what a wide field is opened here to the Christ- 
minded teacher in these materialistic days when science 
rules supreme and the God of science is forgotten! What 
honor and glory would be given to God, and how much 
more complete and happy life would be, if men would 
see in the things about them, in the common everyday 
events like the rising and setting of the sun, the beauty 
of the ‘flowers, the plentiful crops, the starry dome of 
the night; and in the inventions of man’s genius, the 
skyscrapers, the suspension bridge, the newest type of 
aircraft—if men could see in and beyond all these, the 
Infinite Intelligence, the Author and Source of all 
nature, the Light and Life of the world. Christ used the 
ordinary things of life to raise the minds and hearts of 
His hearers to things eternal: “You are the salt of the 
earth” ; “Do not labor for food that perishes but for that 
which endures unto life everlasting.” Like Christ the 
“seeing” teacher will use inanimate things to turn 
thoughts to God ; animate nature to illustrate the loving 
plan and design of a provident Father. 

Christ attracted the rich and the poor, the sinner and 
the saint, the learned and the ignorant. All followed 
Him, all were drawn to listen to Him. Perhaps part of 
Christ’s secret in holding the interest and the attention 
of so varied a following was His power of speaking 
so as to make each one feel that he was the one Christ 
was addressing. There was a personal touch, a personal 
interest ; individuals were not lost in the crowd. Christ’s 
words “Come, follow Me,” to Philip, to Matthew, 
brought instant response. His glance directed to Zacheus 
hiding in the tree brought joy—to Peter, after His 
denial and penitence, sorrow. 

We know that people are of a lonely sort today. Their 
feverish rushing about after pleasure, their anxiety to 
belong to clubs, their incessant drive to activity—all 
betray their fear of being alone, of having no one in- 
terested in them. If they could be convinced that there 
is One, personally concerned and interested in each 
one as an individual, and that the fulfillment of Christ's 
promise, “The Father and I will come and make our 
abode with him,” is up to them, would not a big step 
be taken to stop the mad rush after the empty joys of 
the world and place a right perspective on the meaning 
of life? Let Christ show them what value to place on 
earthly things! Let Christ speak to the hearts of each of 
the students! 


USING RHETORICAL QUESTIONS, 
STRESSING ESSENTIALS 


ETE SITIES MES iS A NETTIE ER 


What teacher would fail to benefit from a study of 
Christ’s use of the rhetorical question? No wonder the 
crowd listened when He directed them to “Look at 
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the birds of the air: they do not sow, or reap, or gather 
into barns, yet your heavenly Father feeds them. Are 
not you of much more value than they?” and who can 
doubt that each one meditated on that personal you 
and felt his worth as a man increase and his trust in a 
heavenly father grow? The Gospels are filled with such 
examples, and a teacher keeping herself in the back- 
ground will let Christ propose His thought-provoking 
questions. “Why are you fearful? Are you still without 
faith ?”” 

Repeatedly Christ spoke of His Father. Repeatedly 
He told us that God is our Father. The essentials in 
religion must be stressed. It takes time to absorb great 
truths, to make them part and parcel of one’s thoughts 
and actions. Christ repeated fundamental truths often, 
but in a variety of ways. In His parables of the kingdom 
of heaven, its nature, its future, its members, and its 
head, Jesus repeatedly taught that the one thing which 
matters is the attitude of the individual towards God. 
Let Him do it again until His teaching on the Trinity, 
the Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man, 
and on the Kingdom stand out as steady beacons of 
light to draw and to guide the footsteps of all who are 
seeking the Kingdom of Heaven. 

These few methods* just barely touched upon are a 
fruitful source of understanding of the human Christ. 
If the teacher using Christ as the center of her teaching, 
absorbs His way of dealing with others, then truly can 
she present the living Christ of the Gospels so that 
potential followers of Christ will see Hin’ as He is, 
catch His spirit, and pledge Him their love and loyalty. 

Everyone needs an aim in life. A lack of one lies at 
the basis of many mental conflicts and worries today. 
The younger in years that one selects or adopts a worth- 
while goal, the happier that individual is and the more 
organized is his life. The young love heroes and seek 
them somewhere, anywhere in life. If the Christ of the 
Gospels could be made to live, to move, to talk in the 
religion classes, who could resist His attractiveness, 
who could fail to admire His courage, to love His gentle- 
ness, to follow Him as their leader and hence to adopt 
His aim: “I do always the things that are pleasing to 
Him.” A personal effort, no matter how slight, to live 
as Christ lived, to follow such a leader, will draw Christ 
nearer and nearer and bring newer and deeper under- 
standings. 


OUR ATTENTION DIRECTED TO GOD’S INTERESTS 





Christ did not present religion from a purely negative 
side. The young especially rebel at “Don'ts.” Christian- 
ity is not a barrier religion that hedges one, about with 


8Cf. W. H. Russell, Christ, the Divine Teacher (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1944). 
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all sorts of restrictions, but religion is a way of living 
that brings happiness and peace of heart, not only in 
eternity but right here and now. Christ did not con- 
centrate exclusively on sin. Sin can become an obsession 
and its power and fascination exaggerated. Why give 
sin such a place of prominence, why make it loom so 
large that it blocks all else out of sight. “True spiritual 
hygiene consists not in being hypnotized by the world 
of evil, but in concentrating upon the good, upon the 
world of God, upon the vision of light.”* It is not by 
the repugnance of ugliness that we must teach beauty 
but by the attractiveness of beauty itself. Think of the 
dignity of man, man who can call God, Father! We are 
children of a heavenly Father, the sons of a King. 

Christ himself taught us to say the Our Father and 
an analysis of the Lord’s Prayer discloses two basic 
ideas that Christ would have us learn: in the first part 
of the prayer we give honor and glory to God and then 
ask for what we need for soul and body—in other words 
our attention is directed to God and His interests— 
we are led out of ourselves; and secondly, our thinking 
and praying is in the plural—‘our”, “us”, and “we.” 
Individualism.or self-centeredness finds no room in the 
“Our Father” nor in one who understands the prayer. 
Christ would have all of us cultivate the outlook of 
sociability. The fatherhood of God implies the brother- 
hood of man. We cannot have the one without the other 
and thus is shown to us the fundamental truth that 
governs our relation to God and to man—the basis of 
all the commandments—love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. We must be careful of a teaching that dissociates 
virtue from the idea of happiness and associates joy 
with sin. It is sin that brings unhappiness. Virtue, what- 
ever sacrifices it may entail, is really and truly that 
which gives joy. 


THE BEATITUDES A TREASURE-HOUSE 





After the example of Christ, therefore, the teacher 
must present Christian doctrine in a positive form, But 
that is not all; she must present it under an attractive 
aspect too. Let us watch our Lord again. He is preaching 
His sermon on the Mount. He wishes to give to the 
world His great lessons of detachment, purity, and 
charity, and He knows well that these may easily cause 
the weak and the timid to shrink and even to hesitate. 
Accordingly He avoids making demands; He gives a 
recipe for happiness. He puts in the foreground not His 
rights, but our happiness. 

The eight beatitudes are a veritable treasure-house 
for any religion teacher. Students are often surprised 
to learn that Christ discussed the problem of human 





4R. Plus, Radiating Christ (London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1936), p. 69. 
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happiness on their earth—that the eight beatitudes are 
really eight laws of happiness. Happiness is depicted 
as a result, a consequence. 

Let us see how the beatitudes work! The first beati- 
tude says not to crave any creature or any thing too 
much, not with the motive in mind of mere detachment, 
for things are not bad in themselves, but that anxiety 
about them is bad. God can fill one’s life only when that 
life is not filled with creatures. Poor in spirit refers to 
poverty in the soul, not in the purse. We may indeed 
love persons, places, things—but in God and not for 
self. Modern over-anxiety and worry is an evil which 
crushes the poor who despair of God and the rich who 
push Him out. Just analyze the effect on others and on 
self of our modern civilization. The making, selling, 
and buying of things dominate Americans. Things were 
made to serve man, not man to consume, to use things. 
What we call this philosophy of things which is incul- 
cated especially through advertising, prevents many 
from being happy. They get the notion that happiness 
depends on salary, clothes, and position. How futile it 
all is, for happiness is interior, happiness is in the will. 

In the second beatitude Christ tells us that it is self- 
control that brings happiness. The term “meekness” 
used here is often misunderstood. Meekness does not 
mean weakness: it connotes the highest kind of strength, 
for it is power held in control to be let out in defense 
of God and neighbor. Do not picture the meek Christ 
without at the same time showing the commanding 
Christ, the indignant Christ, for a real appreciation of 
meekness. The first beatitude frees one from the tyranny 
of things ; the second, from attachment to self. Humility 
seeks to give Him credit rather than the self. The one 
who from the first beatitude has learned detachment 


can more readily control the impetuous movements of 
his soul and hence has self-control which is the key note 
for the second. The one who is forever pushing himself, 
who takes everything for self and in relation to self, 
is not happy. 

The third beatitude carries quite an enlightening 
lesson for our times. There is much mourning today but 
very little comfort. Why? Because people are mourning 
over lack of beauty, of brains, of wealth, of popularity, 
and so on, but the only thing that calls for mourning is 
sin. In the study of this beatitude, too, could be pointed 
out the danger of self-pity, of brooding, of yielding to 
dejection, of running away from pain and trouble. Many 
need help in building up a scale of values in life. Blessed 
are they that mourn—but mourn over the right things 
—for they shall be comforted. No matter what happens 
in life there is an inner contentment that nothing can 
touch for it is of God, 

These three beatitudes are in a certain sense negative, 
and people like to be doers. The other five beatitudes 
allow full scope for positive activity: hunger and thirst 
after justice—Christ does not want to kill ambition but 
He does want to channel it into the right direction, to 
shift it to a higher goal; happy are the merciful—we 
all know that we only make ourselves miserable when 
we hold spite or plot revenge ; be merciful, be forgiving, 
and so on for the others. The practical everyday wisdom 
of the beatitudes must be definitely taught. The teacher: 
can show how each beatitude was exemplified in Christ’s 
own manner of living. But oh, what a challenge it is 
for all teachers to make religion live—to make it a vital 
part in every aspect of living today—to present the 
Christ of the Gospels as perfectly human and humanly 
perfect ! 
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CHURCH HISTOR Y 
Study of the Mystical Body in Action 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, Louisiana 


I. THE MYSTIC OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 








INCE its inception, the mystic of 

the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine has been to imbue the entire life of the Christian, 
public or private, his thoughts, his words and actions, 
with dynamic Christian principles. 

It strives to achieve this vital end of enlightening the 
mind and guiding the Christian will through the realistic 
teaching of catechism, thus revealing to the young neo- 
phytes the intense, ever-growing, ever-advancing, ever- 
applicable life of the mystical body of Christ through all 
centuries past and to come. 

While the tuse of the catechetical manual is essential, 
it should be supplemented and accompanied, at least in 
the upper grades of the elementary school, and through- 
out the high-school and college classes by a vital study 
of Church history considered as the unfolding of the 
life of the mystical body of Christ. 


II. DANGER LURKING IN ABUSE OF REALIA IN 
TEACHING RELIGION 





The subject matter of catechism, of its own nature, 
is and will ever remain abstract both in its concepts and 
in their expression. The artists of the Middle Ages 
designed on stained glass windows the Biblia pauperum. 
Our modern struggle to “materialize” catechetical con- 
cepts has been and will ever remain sterile ; it may even 
become dangerous. The use of films, slides, charts, and 
similar aids, either fails to clarify supernatural truths, 
or tends to distort them, unless such processes are based 
on truly scientific psychological and ontological prin- 
ciples. The more we drift away from conceptional think- 
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ing, the more we depend on the crude precepts of the 
senses, as is tragically illustrated by our dependence on 
the “comic strip,” a modern interpretation of the Biblia 
pauperum, and a witness of our illiteracy. 

The safer method of rendering concrete the meta- 
physical truths of the catechism, and of placing them at 
the level of undeveloped and uncultured minds, is to 
illustrate them in action as functional, as implemented 
in our own life, or in the life of some saint, thus demon- 
strating forcibly their practical import. This is the method 
in actual use from the gospel parables to the “medieval 
golden legend,” down to the latest catechism in example. 


III. THE DIALECTIC OR DYNAMIC METHOD OF 
CHURCH HISTORY 





Our syllabus of Church history intends to cover the 
entire development and growth of the “mystical body 
of Christ” and to supply matter from “home catechism” 
up to the lecture room of our colleges and universities. 
It is up to the inspiring and creative catechist. to select 
from this rich and inexhaustible field what best fits the 
needs of his catechumens. 

The multiple methods of historiography could be 
placed under two heads: (a) “the morgue” historical 
method, and (b) the dialectical or dynamic method. 

The “morgue” historical method is concerned only 
with dead men’s bones ; it studies the lives of outstanding 
heroes and striking facts, as so many past events having 
no influence on advancing civilization. Its principal 
auxiliaries are archeology, anthropology, diplomatics, 
epigraphy, etc. 

The dialectical or dynamic historical method con- 
siders history as an unfolding, a development, a guided 
growth to sublime end ; it is allied to biology, psychology, 
economics, ethics, and religion. 
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In our study of the development of the mystical body 
of Christ, we must be conscious of the action of both 
divine and human forces. Evidently Christ causes and 
guides the development of His Church, but He does so 
through human elements. When we seek to discover in 
history the evolutionary line of a spiritual force, we 
must obviously consider this force as a ratio seminalis 
causing a development with various forms conditioned 
at once by its own internal logic (formal causality) and 
by the human accidents on which it depends (material 
causality). We have to ascertain the course of spiritual 
forces passing through men, with all kinds of unfore- 
seen outbursts and fresh starts and great apparent 
breaks but all under the infinitely wise guidance of 
divine providence. 

Since the Church of Christ is but Christ Himself ever- 
present and active among men, Church history cannot 
but follow the dynamic method in its study of the un- 
folding of Catholic dogma and liturgy, of the lives of 
her heroes who were and are Catholic life in action. 


IV. THE GENERAL SCOPE OF CHURCH HISTORY 


The content and emphasis of a syllabus in Church 
history should vary according to the particular circum- 
stances of the students: their age, their education, and 
the many intangibles of time, place, and person; how- 
ever, the following general program seems adaptable by 
intelligent, interested and zealous teachers. We may di- 
vide it into ten sections which can only be outlined in 
this short paper. 


1. The Ancestors of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
This section would include a topical survey of the main 
events of the Old Testament, of the great leaders and 
prophets of Israel whose mission was the preparation 
of the central event of history : the Incarnation of Christ. 


2. The Birth of the Mystical Body of Christ. Here 
we undertake a thorough and practical study of apostolic 
catechesis as expounded in the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, the preaching and writings of 
the early Fathers of the Church, to show the gradual 
but slow development of the “mustard seed.” 

This intense study of the life of Christ has been provi- 
dentially prepared by the several revisions of the New 
Testament, which aim at removing the patina of obso- 
lescent vocabulary and phraseology. The teacher will 
be greatly assisted by the intense work and factual in- 
terpretations of the modern scripturist and archeologist. 


3. The Gradual and Steady Growth of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. We consider in this section the life and 
ideals of the first Christians, their enemies, their 
struggles, their martyrdom. 
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4. The Life of the Mystical Body of Christ. Following 
the lead of historical theology and of archeological 
liturgy, in this fourth section we would unveil the de- 
velopment of sacramental life, the organization of the 
liturgy, the growth of Catholic doctrine under pressure 
of heresy. We would compare this historical unfolding 
with the actual doctrines and practices of the Church 
and review some of the principles studied in former 
courses. 


5. The Members of the Mystical Body. Here the stu- 
dent would follow the growth of the Church in the 
Orient and in the Occident ; her assimilation of peoples 
of different races, traditions, and languages. He would 
be instructed on the Oriental Churches as they exist 
today; he would follow the birth and development of 
monasticism. The dogmatic chapters on heaven, purga- 
tory, and hell would find here a natural place. 


6. The Organization of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
We might trace in this section the past and present 
government of the Church through her great councils, 
through the Roman and diocesan curia, through Canon 
law, through her great popes and towering saints. The 
study of this divine and human constitution of the 
Church would convince the student of her divine and 
human wisdom. 


7. The Life of the Mystical Body in the 20th Century. 
The divine principles that animate the Church could be 
displayed in this section through the factual study of 
the diocesan clergy, the religious orders, the seminaries, 
the leading Catholic universities and centers of research. 


8. Extension and Defense of the Mystical Body ‘of 
Christ. The student could be introduced to the modern 
multifarious activities of the Catholic Church, and the 
active role that every Catholic is assigned in the ad- 
vancing front of Catholicism, such as Catholic Action 
and its immediate application to the life of the family, 
the office, the factory, and the entire field of private, 
economic, and public life ; the Catholic Evidence Guild, 
the Student Mission Crusade, the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, the Pontifical Society of the Holy Childhood, 
the Catholic Press, the radio, the theatre, etc. This is 
also the proper place to expound the doctrine of life 
vocation in all its aspects. 


9. The Indefectible Timeliness of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. This section would consider the attitude of 
the Catholic Church toward science, and study the life 
of the leading Catholic scientists. 


10. The Mystical Body of Christ at Home. The his- 
tory of the birth and growth of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, in the diocese, in the parish would 
be considered here, as well as the outstanding Catholic 
heroes who are nearer to us. 
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St. Augustine's 


CONCEPT OF THE MASS 


By SISTER MARY PAULINE GRADY, Ad.PP.S 


St. Teresa Academy, 25th Street and Ridge Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois 


UNDAMENTAL to | religion, 
which is radically the expression 
of man’s relation with God and God’s relation with 
man, is the concept of reverence. The exquisite humility 
of the native European peasant in the presence of peo- 
ple of “quality” is a human analogy to the conviction 
of dependence and the attitude of reverence produced 
in a man who becomes truly conscious of God his 
Creator. 
When once a man is brought face to face with the 
greatest relationship and the greatest reality, he 


. sees himself and God in heaven above, 
Then honors full the heavenly One, 
and despises all self-love. 


SACRIFICE 


To give expression to his complete dependence and 
his utter submission to the awesome beauty and strength 
that is God, in a human way, man feels the need to 
offer Him something externally. This external sign, 
by which he actuates his relationship with God, to his 
own human satisfaction, is called sacrifice in the strict 
sense. All other expressions of the virtue of religion, 
spiritual or penitential works, or deeds done for the 
neighbor, are sacrifices in an analogical sense. 

For true sacrifice, the necessary elements are the altar 
upon which the gift will be laid (to represent God to 
whom the gift is made), the victim taken from all 
secular use for the service of God (to represent the 
offerer, utterly God’s and to be spent for God), and 
the priest set aside to perform this awe-full function 
(to emphasize the uniqueness of the relationship set 


up, and the holiness of God to whom the offering is 
made). 
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To represent in human terms the recognition by God 
of his act of latria (unique adoration), man is given 
from the altar of sacrifice the sacrifice-banquet, a shar- 
ing in the victim offered. 

In the complete view of sacrifice there arise four 
ends for which it is offered. Fundamentally, as we have 
seen, sacrifice is acknowledgment of God’s unique glory 
in adoration of Him; this includes adoration of Him as 
the Provident Giver of all good things, which gives 
to sacrifice the aspect of thanksgiving. To thank the 
immutable God for benefits is to remind ourselves con- 
fidently to trust in their continuance, which is prayer of 
petition. To acknowledge His place in our lives and in 
the universe is to regret ever having disturbed this 
awe-full order by sin, and to desire to propitiate His 
holy majesty, so that the aim of being once more at 
one with God (at-one-ment) is prominent in our act 
of latria (Cf. Rev. Nicholas Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, p. 30). 

If man had been mere man, his end would have been 
eternal enjoyment of God by reason (analogical knowl- 
edge), the means towards it would have been his 
rational acceptance of God and God’s authority through- 
out the period of his trial, and his natural expression 
of the creator-creature relationship through sacrifice 
would have been sufficient to maintain him “on his 
knees” before God. 


THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST ON CALVARY 


However, when God created man, He created him 
in a supernatural state and with a supernatural end. 
This supernatural end, to be made one with God in 
order to know God as He is in eternity, requires a 
supernatural means, divine grace, and a sacrifice worthy 
of his state, that is, a sacrifice made by a creature 
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in grace and thus already conformed to God. Adam’s 
sacrifice, if he offered one before his fall, was acceptable 
to God by reason of his supernatural state. 

Man, however, sinned in Adam and fell to the 
natural level, retaining at the same time his super- 
natural end. The tragedy now was that while in the 
supernatural order, he was unable to meet the demands 
of that order, since he had no way of getting back to 
the supernatural state. 

The great chasm now open between God and men 
was in God’s plan bridged by the great Pontifex (pontem 
facere, to make a bridge), our God-man, Jesus Christ, 
in the greatest mystery of God’s love, the Incarnation. 
Implicit in this mystery is the whole economy of re- 
demption, especially the sacrifice of Calvary, in which 
a Person who was man, yet the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, anointed by His divine nature and 
appointed by His Father a high-priest forever, offered 
Himself, a worthy Victim upon the altar of the cross. 
The glorious resurrection of Christ was God’s rati- 
fication of the sacrifice of Calvary, as the words of the 
Breviary indicate, “Dead for our sins, he has arisen 
for our justification.” Christ’s death is the one great 
and sufficient sacrifice of supernatural man. Because 
it healed the breach between man and God, Calvary’s 
sacrifice is to us the great sacrifice of atonement; but 
it contained within it all the other facets of sacrifice, 
so that by it God’s creation became fully worthy of 
Him and man was given a font and source of limitless 
divine graces and blessings. 






THE MASS 





At the Last Supper Jesus Christ took bread and 
wine, blessed them, and said: 


This is my body, which is given for you. Do this 
for a commemoration of me. In like manner the 
chalice also, after he had supped, saying: This is 
the chalice, the new testament in my blood, which 
shall be shed for you. (Luke 22, 19-20.) 


To Catholics, this event has always meant the inaugu- 
ration of the sacrifice of the New Law, prophesied by 
Malachias : 


.. . from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down, my name is great among the Gentiles, and 
in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered 
to my name a clean oblation (Mal. 1, 11). 


Heresy made of this sacrificial banquet a mere com- 
memoration, and replaced the concept of physical sacri- 
fice with the “spiritualized” one of a general consecra- 
tion of the soul to God’s service, by faith, by alms, and 
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so on. The following quotations from a history of the 
religious upheaval will serve to indicate the heretical 
concept of the Mass: 

1. From the Saxon Confession (1551 A.D.): 

Each one applies to himself the sacrifice of Christ 
by his faith. 

2. From Calvin’s /nstitutes: 

While we announce His death and return thanks, 
we offer nothing else than a sacrifice of praise. 

3. From the Thirty-Nine Articles: 

The sacrifice of Masses were blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits. ; 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONCEPT OF THE MASS 
IN DE CIVITATE DEI 


His concept of the Mass is utterly Catholic. Let us 
analyze it in detail. 

St. Augustine carefully points out the word Jatria, 
to express the unique worship due to Almighty God 
(X, 1, 4, 14, etc.), and finds the natural expression , 
of reverence to be religious worship: 


. , to Him we dedicate and consecrate a remem- 
brance of His benefits on solemn feasts and set 
days, that with the passing of time ungrateful for- 


getfulness of Him may not:creep in imperceptibly 
(X, iii). 


He then proceeds to show that the uniqueness of 
latria is mirrored in the unique worship of sacrifice: 
“Certainly no one will dare assert that sacrifice is to 
be given to anyone but God” (Jbid., X, iv). But that 
God should require sacrifice seems strange, does it not? 
God has no need of our gifts, but we have need of an 
act by which to express our personal relation to God, 
or we shall forget Him. Precisely : 


A sacrifice is a visible sacrament of the invisible 
sacrifice—that is, a sacred sign. . .. And as to that 
which is written, “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice,” nothing else is to be understood but that one 
sacrifice is preferred to another, because that which 
is commonly called sacrifice is a sign of the true 
sacrifice. . . . Whatever things therefore are read 
about the many kinds of sacrifices in the ministry 
of the tabernacle or temple being of divine origin 
are to be understood symbolically of love for God 
and neighbor (X, v). 


Those who try to “spiritualize” the offering to God 
do not understand human nature, dual, and hence 
wedded to symbolism: 


But those who think that these visible sacrifices 
are suitable for false gods, whereas to Him who is 
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invisible, invisible sacrifices are more fitting, better 
things to Him who is better, greater things to Him 
who is greater (such sacrifices as are the homage 
of a pure mind and a good will), certainly they do 
not know that these visible sacrifices are signs of 
those invisible, as spoken words are signs of things. 
Therefore, as in prayer and praise we direct to 
Him our voices as symbols, while we offer Him in 
our hearts the very things we symbolize by our 
voices, so when we offer sacrifice, we know the 
visible sacrifice must be offered to none other than 
to Him to whom in our hearts we owe the in- 
visible sacrifice of mind and will (X, xix). 


Is not this the Catholic concept as expressed in the 
prayer of the Offertory ? 


In a humble spirit and with a contrite heart may 
we be received by Thee, O Lord; and may our 
sacrifice so be offered today in Thy sight that it 
may please Thee, O Lord our God. 


THE SACRAMENT OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 





Augustine next explains that all Christians are to 
make of their lives a great sacrificial offering in Christ, 
represented, as is His sacrifice, in the Christian Mass. 
The Mass represents Christ’s sacrifice: 


Through it, the Priest, Himself offering the 
oblation, is Himself the oblation. He wished this 
daily Sacrament to be the sacrifice of His Church, 
who because she is the body of which He is the 
head learns thus to offer herself through Him 
(X, xx). 


The Mass likewise represents the Christian’s sacri- 
fice : 


This is the sacrifice of Christians—we being 
many are one body in Christ. Yet this the Church 
is accustomed to do in the sacrament of the altar, 
known to the faithful, where it is demonstrated by 
her that in the matter she offers the Church her- 
self is offered (X, vi). 


This statement, with its “known to the faithful,” is 
very guarded. Augustine was writing for pagans and 
was naturally under the influence of the discipline of 
the secret. The following statement from one of his 
sermons brings out more clearly the sacrificial char- 
acter of Christian unity; the bread is a “sacred sign” 
of the official offering of united Christendom: 


If you have received (Holy Communion) well, 
you are what you have received. For the Apostle 
says: We, being many, are one body, one bread. 
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Thus he explained the sacrament of our Sunday 
altar: We being many are one body, one bread. 
In this Bread it is recommended to you how you 
should love unity. For was the bread, perhaps, made 
of one grain? Were there not many grains of 
wheat? But before they became bread they were 
separate; by water, after being ground up, they 
were made one.’ 


The three ideas—Christ’s death, the sacramental of- 
fering, and the Christian life—are joined also in this 
sentence from one of the letters: 





Was not Christ sacrificed but once in Himself, 
and yet in the Sacrament not only during the 
Paschal solemnities but daily He is sacrificed in 
the people, so that he certainly does not lie who 
when asked will answer that He (Christ) is sacri- 
ficed ?? 


In this integration and restoration of all things in 
Christ is ever more fully realized the great “at-one- 
ment” of Calvary’s sacrifice, complete in itself, gather- 
ing all the imperfect sacrifices of the Old Law unto it- 
self, and yet requiring to be realized in and by men of 
every generation: 


He wished this daily Sacrament to be the sacri- 
fice of His Church, who because she is the body 
of which He is the head learns thus to offer her- 
self through Him. Of this true sacrifice the ancient 
sacrifices of the holy men were many and varied 
signs; for this one sacrifice was prefigured by 
many, just as one thing is said in many words, so 
that without fault-finding it may be highly ap- 
proved. Before this highest true sacrifice, all false 
sacrifices have ceased (X, xx). 


THE GOD-MAN, SOURCE AND CORE OF 
TRUE RELIGION 


Christ, then, is center and core of all our spiritual 
life—the beginning, as He called Himself: 


Therefore, to the Jews who asked Him who He 
was, He answered that He is the beginning. This, 
of course, we carnal, infirm men, subject to sins 
and wrapped in the shadows of ignorance, cannot 
by any means understand, unless we be cleansed 
by Him and healed through that which we were 
and that which we were not. For we were men, 
but not just; but in His incarnation there was 
human nature, but just, not sinful. This is the 
mediation in which a hand is stretched out to the 
miserably fallen (X, xxiv). 





1Journel’s Enchiridion Patristicum, No. 1519. 
2Tbid., No. 1424. 
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St. Augustine is now at the very heart of his prob- 
lem of changing the pagan concept of religion. He has 
centered his attack of false philosophies on Plotinus 
and the other Platonists. He has shown how the funda- 
mental fact of religion is reverence to God, expressed 
in sacrifice, made potent through the great Unifier, 
Christ. This great soul grows lyrical over the mystery 
of the Incarnation (X, xxix, especially). “O,” he cries, 
“if you had known the grace of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and Christ’s incarnation, in which 
He took to Himself the body and soul of man” 
(X, xxix). 

Why did they not know Christ? Intellectual pride 
was the flaw in beautiful and wise characters like that 
of Plotinus: 


These learned men were ashamed to be changed 
from disciples of Plato to disciples of Christ who 
taught by His spirit a mere fisherman to be wise 
and to say, “In the beginning was the word. . .” 
(Loc. cit.). 


For the commen sort, the difficulty was a too ma- 
terialized and anthropomorphic idea of religion: the 


adoring of angels (theurgia and the like; X, vii ff., 
especially ), and a too materialistic concept of the funda- 
mental act of religion, sacrifice (X, v and vi). 

To care for both types of pagans, St. Augustine, 
while clearly insisting on the dualism of man and the 
need of visible sacrifice as a sacred sign of inner sub- 
mission and reverence to God, lays particular stress on 
the spiritual sacrifice of a contrite and humble heart, 
as the secret of happiness and union with God. Surely 
it is evident that St. Augustine’s is the same view of 
Holy Mass as is that of the Catholic Church, in whose 
life of prayer and work its central place is beautifully 
indicated in this prayer from the liturgy, said daily in 
preparation for Communion: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who 
by the will of the Father and with the cooperation 
of the Holy Spirit hast by Thy death given life to 
the world; free me through this, Thy most holy 
Body and Blood, from all my sins and from all 
evils; and make me cling to Thy commandments 
always, and never let me be separated from Thee, 
who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit forever and ever. 


Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Ciara 


St. Joseph Cathedral School, Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 


Jesus Brings Lazarus Back to Life 


ARTHA and Mary had a brother 

named Lazarus. One day he be- 
came very sick. Martha and Mary sent word to Jesus 
and told Him all about it. Jesus did not come right 
away. 

In a few days a second message told Jesus that 
Lazarus had died. Jesus started out on a journey to 
His friends’ house. 

Martha came running out to meet Him. “Oh, Jesus,” 
she said, “If You had only been here, my brother 
would not have died.” Jesus felt very sad. He asked 
them to show Him where they had put the body of 
Lazarus. 

Crowds of people followed along as they walked to 
Lazarus’ tomb. These people were curious to see what 
Jesus was going to do. Jesus asked them to open the 
door of the tomb. Then Jesus prayed and called out 
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to Lazarus. Lazarus began to move. He was alive 
again. 

How happy they all were. People said, “This must 
be God. Only God could do these wonderful things. 
Only God has the power to bring dead people back to 
life.” 

Jesus knew that Lazarus was going to die. He knew 
how sad Martha and Mary were going to be, too. Jesus 
is God and God knows all things even before they 
happen. God has His own good reasons for letting 
things like that happen. Martha and Mary were sad 
when their brother died but they were even happier 
when he was made alive again. 

_ Sometimes God lets things happen to us or to our 
mothers and fathers that make us sad but He knows 
that later on when we are in heaven we will be much 
happier. God always knows best. 
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The Story of the New Testament 
First EPISTLE to CORINTHIANS 


(Continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


T. PAUL DID NOT WISH his 

Corinthians to misunderstand; he 
did not insinuate that in striving after charity they 
should neglect the other gifts, he said only that charity 
is the greatest. To avoid all possibility of his converts 
going in the other direction—neglecting to pray for the 
various spiritual gifts—the apostle remarked that they 
should set their aim on charity, and at the same time 
strive to be worthy of the other gifts. In particular 
he wanted them to pray for the gift of prophesy. Why ? 
Because “he who prophesies speaks to men for edifica- 


tion, and encouragement, and consolation.” The gift 
of prophesy is a special gift enabling the Christian to 
instruct others in the doctrines of the faith, to exhort 
them to practice virtue, to admonish them, to foretell 
the future; in a word, it is a useful, practical gift. 


STRIVE TO BE WORTHY OF OTHER GIFTS 


The Christians however were more inclined to seek 
and to want the gift of tongues; as we have already 
seen, this gift enabled its recipient to praise God in a 
foreign language. That is all right, Paul wrote; but it 
is of more value to the Church if the individual has 
the gift of prophesy. If then a Christian has the gift 
of tongues, let him pray that he may receive the gift 
of interpretation, whereby he will be able to explain to 
his listeners what he is saying. Otherwise the gift of 
tongues is like the sounds that would come from a 
musical instrument played by some one who did not 
know notes. These points Paul repeated and expands 
somewhat ; then he came to the practical point: “What 
then is to be done, brethren?” “Let all things be done 
unto edification.”” So he wanted them to speak in turn, 
if some had the gift of tongues; yet he desired silence, 
if there was no one present who had the gift of inter- 
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pretation. Let those who had the gift of prophesy 
speak, but one by one. In all things God desires peace. 
not disorder; and so did Paul. 


THE PLEDGE OF RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


These directions, Paul reminded the Corinthians, 
had been given to all the churches. There were several 
more things to add, however, before he finished with 
the spiritual gifts. First, he reminded the Corinthians 
that women were not to speak in the religious gather- 
ings; if they had a question, let them ask their hus- 
bands at home. If any of the converts in Corinth thought 
that they had different advice from the Holy Spirit to 
give to the Church than that given by St. Paul, let 
them know that he (Paul) was writing “the Lord’s 
commandments.” Should anyone pay no attention to 
these commandments, pay no heed to him. A final 
word on the gifts of prophesy and tongues was penned, 
and the apostle closed with his former practical advice : 
“Only let all things be done properly and in order” 
(Read 14, 1—40). 

One final problem remained; it was an important 
one, and perhaps Paul left it to be treated in the last 
place because of that. This problem is the resurrection 
of the dead. We recall that when Paul was preaching 
at Athens, he was mocked at the mention of the Resur- 
rection of our Lord; this doctrine was difficult for the 
converts from paganism to grasp. In the Corinthian 
Church there were some who were denying this teach- 
ing. Paul began his remarks by recalling the gospel 
that he had preached to the Corinthians, for “I deliv- 
ered to you first of all, what I also received, that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
and that He was buried, and that He rose again the 
third day, according to the Scriptures...” He re- 
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corded a number of the apparitions of our Lord, to 
which he added “and last of all, as one born out of 
due time, He was seen also by me.” 

The proof of the resurrection of the dead is Christ’s 
Resurrection; if He arose, then others will also. And 
rise from the dead He did, as the above testimony 
proves. How vain was their faith if Christ is not risen, 
for this miracle proved beyond a doubt His divinity, 
and if it did not happen, then they were worshipping 
a dead Christ; if Christ is not alive, then their hope 
was vain, then those who died perished miserably. 
Christ’s Resurrection did take place and it is the pledge 
of the resurrection of the dead, that is, of those who 
have died in Christ, for St. Paul was concerned with 
the Christians. At the second coming of Christ all 
believers will rise and will be subject to Him; even 
death must be subject to Christ. 

Once more Paul turned to several practical consid- 
erations; the first was a question of living persons 
being baptized for those who had died without receiv- 
ing the Sacrament of Baptism. This practice fell into 
disuse very early in the history of the Church, and as 
a result we know very little about it. The Apostle 
however was arguing from that practice to a belief in 
the resurrection ; the idea seems to be this: This bap- 
tism by proxy was supposed to be of benefit to the 
dead person; if the deceased does not survive and if 
he or she will never rise from the tomb, then this 
practice is senseless. The second practical considera- 
tion that Paul introduced is his own life; what would 
be the use of enduring all kinds of danger as he did, if 
there is no hereafter, no resurrection? He certainly 
was not receiving a just lot here; unless then there 
was some reward and some hope of a future life, he 
indeed would be foolish to undergo all the trials and 
sufferings of his missionary life (Read 15, 1—34). 

An objection was now proposed by Paul to the 
resurrection of the dead: “But someone will say, 
‘How do the dead rise? Or with what kind of body 
do they come?’ ”’ Paul’s answer was taken from nature ; 
everybody knows that the seed has to die if it is to 
bring forth fruit. So the body is sown in the ground 
to arise to a new life: “What is sown in corruption 
rises in incorruption; what is sown in dishonor rises 
in glory what is sown a natural body rises a 
spiritual body.” This sentence led Paul to the thought 
of the origin of our natural body ; it comes from Adam. 
But now there is a second Adam, namely, our Lord; 
from Him we shall receive a spiritual body. ‘“There- 
fore even as we have borne the likeness of the earthy, 
let us bear also the likeness of the heavenly.” The 
apostle now gazed into the mystery of the resurrec- 
tion; and he told the Corinthians that “We shall all 
indeed rise . . . In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trumpet.” We must be endued with immor- 
tality, then shall be fulfilled the words: “Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. O death, where is thy victory? 
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O death, where is thy sting?” This victory is through 
Jesus Christ, exulted Paul (Read 15, 35—58). 


LET ALL BE DONE IN CHARITY 


We are reaching the end of this very practical 
epistle; Paul had a few more lines to write before he 
closed. He was collecting alms for the poor in Jerusalem, 
these were Jewish Christians who were in dire need; 
he now told the Corinthians that “On the first day of 
the week, let each one of you put aside at home and 
lay up whatever he has a mind to, so that the col- 
lections may not have to be made after I have come.” 
From the use of the term “first day of the week,” it 
would seem that the Christians were already observ- 
ing Sunday as the day of worship and of rest. The 
Apostle then told the Corinthians of his plans: he 
intended to pass through Macedonia and then to come 
to them; he wanted to stay with them for some time, 
perhaps he would even spend the winter in Corinth. 
At present he was in Ephesus and he would remain 
there until Pentecost. It was possible that Timothy 
might pass through Corinth on his way to Ephesus; 
if so, the Corinthians were to speed him on his journey. 
Apollos was with Paul; and eventually he would come 
to Corinth. 

“Watch, stand fast in the faith, act like men, be 
strong. Let all that you do be done in charity.” These 
were the final instructions of Paul to his beloved 
Corinthians. He desired them to be loyal to those who 
had given themselves to the’ service of the saints; he 
himself was happy to have with him Stephanus and 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, “because what was lacking 
on your part they have supplied.” Greetings are ex- 
changed and then with his own hand Paul writes the 
final sentence and the final blessing (Read 16, 1—24). 


SUMMARY OF FIRST CORINTHIANS 


Author: Paul. 

Time: In the spring of 55 or 57; during the third mis- 
sionary journey. 

Place: Ephesus. 

Language: Greek. 

Readers: Converts of Corinth, made up of Jews and 
Gentiles. These Paul had converted on his second 
missionary journey (ci. Acts 18, 1—17). 

Occasion: Information received by Paul on the con- 
dition of the church in Corinth: 

a) Factions caused by a too human adherence to 
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the preachers of the gospel; deeper yet however 
was a too natural outlook on the gospel. 

Moral disorders: incest and lawsuits before pagan 
judges, together with immorality. 

A letter from the Corinthians asking about (1) 
marriage, (2) idol-offerings, (3) women in their 
religious assemblies. 


d) Abuses in connection with the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. 
e) Discord because of the spiritual gifts. 
f) Disbelief in the resurrection of the body. 
Purpose: To set right the Corinthians on the above 
points and to encourage them to a better living of 
Christianity. 


I Can Spin Straw Into Gold 


By SISTER MARY WALTER, O.S.F. 


St. Joseph School, Lyons, Wisconsin 


“= can spin straw into gold, can you?” 
This statement placed on the black- 
board, aroused considerable curiosity and thought 
among my third, fourth and fifth graders. They no- 
ticed it after our opening prayers. The children looked 
at the blackboard, then at one another, and wrinkled 
their foreheads questioningly. 

I would not tell them how. They were to think it out 
for themselves, and see who could find the right answer 
first. 

Later that day a third grader told me she knew some- 
one who could spin straw into gold—Rumplestiltskin ! 
Most of the class knew the story but were eager to 
hear it again. So, for story hour, this pupil related the 
story of the little elf who could spin straw into gold. 
Still the children could not think how they could work 
this magic. 

After discussing what it is that makes our work 
count for all eternity, the children saw that making a 
good intention during our work turns that work into 
something valuable. They were delighted to discover 
that they could spin straw into gold by simply doing 
their ordinary tasks “all for Jesus.” 

We tried to find concrete examples of 
was turned into gold. We liked this story: 
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God’s Garden 

One sunny Spring day Billy came racing out of the 
house looking very happy. He ran over to the tree 
where Joyce was playing with her dolls. 

“Mother says we can have a little garden all our own 
this year,” he shouted. 

“She did!” Joyce put her doll down and looked 
eagerly at Billy, “Where can we plant it?” 

“Out beside the garage. Daddy will help us spade it, 
and we can plant anything we want to.” 

“Oh, that’ll be fun. What shall we plant?” 

“Let’s make it something good. How about tomatoes? 
They’re my favorite,” Billy said, smacking his lips. 

“Let’s make it the best garden ever,” Joyce said. 
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“I know how to make it count for heaven,” Billy said 
wisely. ““We can say ‘All for Jesus’ every time we work 
in it. Then it will really be God’s garden.” 

“Oh, I like that idea. If it’s God’s garden, then we'll 
use it the way God would want us to.” 

“Sure. We could give some tomatoes to old Mrs. 
Kenny. And we'll give Mother all she wants.” 

“And maybe we'll have enough to sell, and can buy 
a new coaster for ourselves.” 

All that Summer the children worked hard keeping 
their garden free of weeds and sprinkling the plants. 
They did not forget to offer up to Jesus these hours 
of weed pulling and water carrying. 

Soon, tiny green tomatoes appeared. How happy 
Joyce and Billy were! 

Then one dark night a storm came. The rain came 
down hard and fast, and soon little balls of ice fell with 
the rain. 

“Oh Billy,” Joyce cried, “It’s hailing!” Joyce and 
Billy watched it from the window. 

“All our work for nothing,” Billy complained. “I 
could have been playing all Summer instead of working 
in that ol’ garden.” 

“Oh Billy, don’t forget, we did our work all for 
Jesus, and He’ll have a reward for us in Heaven, even 
if we don’t have one down here.” 

“That’s right. I forgot.” 

“We'll look the first thing in the morning.” 

Before breakfast the following morning Joyce and 
silly were out in the garden. They walked sadly 
through the rows of broken plants, now stripped of 
their leaves and spattered with mud. It looked as though 
all their plants were ruined. But Billy pointed to the row 
next to the garage. 

“Look, Joyce, that row isn’t hurt. I think those six 
plants will be all right.” 

Six plants were all right. Lots of tomatoes grew, 
enough for old Mrs. Kenny and for Billy and his fam- 
ily. Joyce and Billy could not buy a new coaster, but 
Daddy gave the old one a new coat of paint. 
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A Spiritual Aeneid. By Monsignor 
Ronald A. Knox. (Photo-offset 
Reprint with Ecclesiastical Per- 
mission by The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1948; 
pages 255 with Index; price, cloth 
$3, paper $1.) 


Monsignor Knox gives us a re- 
ligious autobiography ; we may call 
it, he says, an autobiology. In intro- 
ducing the Aeneid-motif, he gives us 
the key to a somewhat obvious set 
of symbols. “Troy is undisturbed and 
in a sense unreflective religion; in 
most lives it is overthrown, either 
to be rebuilt or to be replaced. The 
Greeks are the doubts which over- 
throw it. The ‘miniature Troy’ of 
Helenus is the effort to reconstruct 
that religion exactly as it was. Car- 
thage is any false goal that, for a 
time, seems to claim finality. And 
Rome is Rome.” 

It was Hugh Benson, famous 
convert and author of The Light 
Invisible, who set Knox’s feet on 
the way towards the Church and 
watched over his footsteps to the 
last. It was a distinctly Anglican 
work, Wakeman’s History of the 
Church of England, that fanned the 
flame Hugh Benson had kindled in 
him. Monsignor Knox followed 
breathlessly the story of Tracts for 
the Times, but he mourned New- 
man as lost to the Church, “New- 
man’s loss . . 
a defection.” 


. impressed me only as 


Early in his career he became a 
Ritualist and came to think of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as having a 
special interest in him and a special 
influence on his life. But when he 
paid a visit to Rome in 1907, the 
Catholic Church did not even cross 
his path. He was struck with the 
fever of enthusiasm for the Gothic 
in architecture, the mediaeval in 
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church furniture and devotional at- 
mosphere, but this was characteristic 
of the mediaevalist movement in the 
Church of England. He tells us that 
in the summer of 1908 he was whole- 
ly satisfied with that type of Angli- 
canism which combines elaborate 
ritual and sacramental doctrine with 
what is known as “loyalty to the 
Prayer Book.” His story of his re- 
ligious development disentangles the 
threads of the complex of influences 
that brought him to invoke the saints 
as a matter of course, to use the ros- 
ary, to adore the Sacrament in the 
Tabernacle, to acquiesce in the glori- 
fication of the Prayer Book Liturgy 
by additions from elsewhere, to trea- 
sure details of worship because Rome 
practiced them, to find his authority 
in the traditions of Western Chris- 
tendom and the pre-Reformation 
beliefs of the English Church. At 
Caldey he met priests who “said 
their Mass” every day. “(There) 
I became enamoured of the solemn 
cadences, the mysterious silences, 
the ever-varied monotonies of the 
Divine Office.” Oddly enough it was 
on a visit to Belgium that the ad- 
miration for things Roman was for 
the first time definitely impressed 
on his mind. The extraordinary de- 
votion of the people impressed him, 
like Browning at High Mass, as a 
thing “too good not to be true.”’ 
Yet his heart was all in the Church 
of England as a living body of people 
to whom he had a message, to return 
to the old paths and renew the waste 
places. He wanted with all his soul 
to enter the Anglican ministry, and 
was ordained to the diaconate. He 
now read the Latin breviary daily, 
regarded the Church of England as 
a section of the Latin Church, stud- 
ied Tanquerey’s Theologia Moralis 
and O/’Callaghan’s translation of 
Zualdi, and in general became an 


enfant terrible to those among whom 
he lived. He was ordained a priest 
of the Church of England but his 
manner of celebrating was more 
reminiscent of the missal than of 
the Prayer Book. In certain quarters 
“Ronnie Knox’s religion’’ met stern 
resistance. 

Several years were to intervene 
before his final submission to the 
Church. The story is well told in 
the later chapters of his work, and 
the story grows more interesting 
as it advances. The struggle was 
severe; he once wrote to a friend 
that perhaps he would be allowed 
into heaven on the plea of invincible 
indecision. His final two years as 
an Anglican were a period of vague 
aspiration and spiritual numbness. 
Father Martindale, for whose pow- 
ers he had the utmost respect, was 
of great help, and protested against 
his merely shutting his eyes and 
taking a plunge. “Of course, you 
couldn’t be received like that,” de- 
clared Father Martindale. When 
Father Knox had lost the unques- 
tioning consciousness of doing God's 
will by remaining an Anglican, he 
asked to be received into the Catholic 
Church. There he found pacem veri 
nominis, quam mundus dare non po- 
test, tranquillitatem scilicet ordinis. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Geography in the High School. Ar- 
ranged by the Committee on High 
School Geography, H. O. Lath- 
rop, Elizabeth S. Lichton, and 
Zoe A. Thralls, for the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 
(McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1949; pages 400 
with Index.) 


There is no doubt, as the Commit- 
tee on High School Geography says 


in its Preface to this compilation ap- 
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proved by the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, that interest in 
high school geography has been 
steadily increasing for twenty years, 
and it has been especially keen dur- 
ing and since World War II. But at 
best the interest is not very marked, 
and reaches a comparatively small 
number of schools. Geography is the 
stepchild in the high school—a fate 
it shares with its sister science, as- 
tronomy. The deficiency shown by 
aviation and army students empha- 
sized the need for geographical train- 
ing in high school. We cannot ex- 
pect the terminal student of the ele- 
mentary course to have developed a 
very high degree of geographic lit- 
eracy. Understanding what one reads 
in the study of geography, declares 
J. R. Whitaker in the opening ar- 
ticle of this symposium, requires a 
grasp of many geographic concepts 
and the ability to get behind a map 
to the ideas it conveys, to get the 
meaning out of graphs, and to ana- 
lyze photographs in terms of the 
basic ways of thinking. The average 
graduate of the elementary grades 
simply does not have this compe- 
tence. If we are to develop it we 
must defer the upper reaches of geo- 
graphic study until the student de- 
velops the maturity characteristic of 
a third or fourth year high school 
student. 


The organization of the sym- 
posium calls for a course that will 
embrace political and economic geog- 
raphy, teach conservation and me- 
teorology, and give the student a 
thorough grasp of the importance of 
the geographic study of the local 
community. The community is the 
geographic laboratory in which the 
student is privileged to work at all 
times. It gives reality to geographic 
factors and conditions. “If you 
seek a knowledge of geography, look 
about you.” 


Builders of the course must ad- 
just their demands to certain norms. 
Whitaker mentions five problems 
that confront the curriculum build- 
er: (1) the needs which geograph- 
ical education can satisfy; (2) the 
minimum content of the basic course, 
and of courses. which might well 
follow it; (3) how these geography 
courses best fit into the high school 
program; (4) the minimum equip- 
ment for teaching high school geog- 
raphy ; and (5) the qualifications the 
geography teacher should possess. 
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CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


VOCATIONAL CITIZENSHIP 


By EUGENIE A. LEONARD, Ph.D. 
A new guidance text designed to help make better citizens 
and better community life. It fits into Social Science courses 
and is a starting point for a planned Guidance Program. 


$2.35/$1.88 


A workbook accompanies this text—192 perforated pages 


for use in a standard three-hole binder. 


$1.00 net 


BIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By MOTHER DAFROsE, O.P., Ph.D. 

An outstanding contribution to the Science Program, this text is acclaimed 
by Catholic Biology teachers throughout the country. Biology, more than any 
other science subject, must be taught with emphasis on Catholicity. Biology for 
High Schools is Catholic in all respects and completely covers the Biology field. 


$2.60/$2.08 


THE VISIBLE CHURCH 
By RT. REv. MsGR. JOHN F. SULLIVAN, D.D. 


This book for classroom use gives a thorough explanation of the external 
practices of the Catholic Church. It is an excellent supplement to the Catechism 
and a necessary textbook for Catholic schools and Sunday schools. 


$1.50/$1.20 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 
By SISTER M. CONSILIA O'BRIEN, O.P., Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by RT. REV. MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 
Based upon the teachings of St. Thomas and written in clear and simple style, 


this text is admirably suited for first-year college courses, particularly as a text 
for introductory sociology classes. 


$2.40/$1.92 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY 
By SISTER M. CONSILIA O'BRIEN, O.P., Ph.D. 


A complete text designed for social study, religious or civic programs. It lends 
itself to discussion groups and teaching application of Catholic principles to the 
economic and social problems of the day. 


Paper $0.75/$0.60 


Send for particulars of Catholic Faith, 
the finest school catechism ever written. 


TEXTBOOK CATALOG ON REQUEST 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Publishers Since 1826 
12 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 





NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 


the elementary series... 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade 1!i—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 
Grade IV—NEIGHBORS AROUND 


Until the high school program: is 
a reality, writes Smith, high school 
students should be guided in geo- 
graphic thinking at whatever level it 
may be, for geographic thinking is 
an essential basis for active world 
citizenship. Writing in the Journal 
of Geography (September 1944), 
Cutshall advocates a two-year course 
in geography for all high school 
pupils. The first course, an elemen- 
tary one, will lay the necessary foun- 
dations. The second course, World 
Geography, based on the first, will 
find pupils ready to cope with world 
conditions and will furnish oppor- 
tunities for advanced geographic 
thought. Professor Barrows deplores 
the neglect or ineffective use of geog- 
raphy in countless connections where 
it might function helpfully. “Faulty 
geographic thinking, especially at 
the earlier levels, is, I think, largely 
responsible for the situation.” 

A study of this volume dealing 
with the objectives and the tech- 
niques of high school geography will 
give the teacher of elementary geog- 
raphy a rich background. There is a 
wide variation in the geographic 
training that children receive in the 
elementary school. It is feared that 
they are-not taught to- use the lab- 
oratory that lies right at hand, the 
great out-of-doors. The elementary 





1949 EDITIONS 


WE SEE, Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN, Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR, Grade | 
WINTER COMES AND GOES, 

THE SEASONS PASS, 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 

HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 

HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 

HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


THE WORLD teacher will make every effort to de- 


Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher's Manuals and Work- 
books available for each of 
above books 


The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. Pupils read about the’ 
people in these various regions 
—how they live and make a 
living, how they use their natu- 
ral resources, what they eat, and 
ways in which the people are 
alike and different. In many in- 
stances, pupils learn through 
children of their own age in the 
country under study. 432 pages. 
Four-color maps; two-color 
maps and charts—the finest ever 
drawn and made especially for 
this book. Photographs. Sta- 
tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 
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velop their ability to secure facts 
and to make inferences from maps, 
pictures, landscapes, graphs, statis- 
tical tables, and, of course, textual 
materials. Given the mastery of cer- 
tain essential skills, pupils can on 
leaving school continue learning new 
facts and work out interpretation 
and understanding under any con- 
ditions that time and change can 
bring. 


(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Social Ethics; Natural Law in the 
Modern World, by J. Messner; 
translated from the German manu- 
script by J. J]. Doherty (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1949; 
pages 1018; price $10). 


Social Ethics, is a work long over- 
due, but its appearance comes as a 
surprise, for it places such demands 
on scholarship in the fields of philos- 
ophy, economics, political science 
and sociology and requires such syn- 
thesis, that it seemed unlikely that 
a group of. scholars, specialists in 
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the synthesis, and it seemed even 
more improbable that one individual 
would have the breadth of knowledge 
and patience to complete the work. 
While Dr. Messner received his doc- 
torate in Political Economy, he dis- 
plays outstanding scholarship also 
in Philosophy, Political Science, and 
Sociology, and an unusual under- 
standing of current problems. The 
American scholar, who has so many 
physical comforts to aid him, is hum- 
bled by the thought that this work 
was produced in spite of inadequate 
food and housing and the exigencies 
of flight from the enemy to England. 
Every social scientist should feel a 
debt of gratitude to the author, to 
J. J. Doherty, who painstakingly 
translated the German manuscript 
into English, and to the publisher, 


for this scholarly and comprehensive’ 


treatise of 980 pages. The wealth of 
footnote references and the discus- 
sions of other related works, dating 
from antiquity to modern times, 


their respective fields could effect — 


economic life in a vacuum without 
exact knowledge of the reality it 
seeks to deal with. Because to some 
extent Christian ethics did attempt 
to do so, it has lost influence on the 
development of economic and politi- 
cal life.” Dr. Messner has tried to 
correct this weakness. No one will 
condemn Communism merely on ab- 
stract principles after reading Social 
Ethics. He will be enabled to talk 
in terms of economic reality, and 
force his opponents to abandon mere 
ideological positions. No one reading 
the section on industrial self-govern- 
ment can cursorily dismiss the plan. 
Dr. Messner has recognized that 
Catholics in the past have remained 
too much on the defensive, in a nega- 
tive attitude condemning the state of 
things, but offering no positive con- 
crete pictures of the world as they 
wish to shape it or the means to this 
end. In Social Ethics he has tried to 
present the basis for concrete pic- 
tures. He has effected this by (1) 
giving a careful analysis of the nat- 








religion, the state, the international 
society and all other institutions and 
subsidiary groups, (4) applying the 
natural law to the social, political, 
and economic problems of the day. 
He has clearly contrasted the natural 
law solution with other solutions not 
based on Christian principles. 

It is regrettable that the book is 
so heavy to read. This is partly due 
to the German style, partly to a 
certain amount of repetition required 
by the logic of presentation, and 
partly to the completeness of expo- 
sition requiring the presentation of 
the obvious as well as the less ob- 
vious conclusions and applications. If 
the book were materially shortened, 
it would leave many questions and 
doubts in the mind of the reader. 
Because of the thoroughness of ex- 
position and excellent index, it can 
be used by the teacher and scholar as 
a reference on social problems. 

Although this exposition of social 
ethics surpasses any other in the 
English language, it has not com- 
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A New Edition of an Outstanding Work, 
Printed Entirely from New Plates 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
CHRIST IN MEDITATIONS 


By M. MESCHLER, S.J. 
Translated by SISTER MARY MARGARET, OS.B. 


Two Volumes, $12.00 


THIS TWO-VOLUME LIFE OF CHRIST IN MEDITA- of the God-man at the right hand of the Father. 
TIONS is a series of spiritual reflections based di- Then follow the devout reflections. Of course the 
rectly on the events and discourses in the life of deeds and words of our Lord are an inexhaustible 
our Savior. In each instance the author begins with source of doctrinal and moral teaching. From this 
the Gospel narrative, which is followed by an ac- treasure Father Meschler had drawn a wealth of 
count of the historical and other circumstances. spiritual interpretation and application. For the 
These sections would, if pieced together, constitute convenience of preachers an appendix has been 
a chronological life of Christ, beginning with the added to provide quick reference to the commen- 
life of the Word in the bosom of the Trinity from tary on each Sunday’s Gospel. An alphabetical index 
all eternity, and concluding with the eternal glory serves the same purpose in different form. 
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ing labor productivity. While the 
measurement of a worker’s produc- 
tivity presented few problems at the 
time the principle of the just wage 
was first enunciated by Thomas 
Aquinas, as the worker’s real income 
largely consisted of what he pro- 
duced or of simple exchanges of 
goods for goods, in an economy char- 
acterized by a high degree of division 
of labor and by the production of 
joint-cost goods, many problems 
need to be solved before the principle 
can be of practical value. While 
Messner postulates “ordered’’ com- 
petition, effected through councils of 
labor, management, and consumers, 
as the means of bringing about maxi- 
mum social welfare, he fails to con- 
sider the problem of obtaining in- 
formed and active participation of 
all of these groups and the fact that 
planning by industry councils can 
have little effect on short-run sur- 
pluses and scarcities which interfere 
greatly with wage justice. Many 
other omissions could be cited, but 
these do not detract from the quality 
of the book. They merely serve as a 
challenge to other scholars to carry 
forward the work for which Dr. 


Demand CATHOLIC 
TEXTBOOKS, Too! 


... It ts the inalienable right as well as 


Messner has laid such a fine founda- 
tion. 
HELEN CATHERINE Porter, Ph.D. 


Our Review Table 


\/y Jesus and I. A large wall chart 
of 40 pictures in full colors; size 
22 x 33 inches with a patented 

wall-map binding, $9.00; un- 


bound, $8.00. 


\/y Jesus and I, booklet form; size 
5 x 8 inches, for individual use, 
price $0.25. 


Old Testament. Stories from the Old 
Testament in a simplified form; 
size 7% x 6% inches, 120 pages, 
60 illustrations in two colors, 
hound in boards, price $0.50. 


Vew Testament. Stories from the 
New Testament in a_ simplified 
form; size 7% x 6% inches, 120 


pages, 60 illustrations in two col- 
ors, bound in boards, price $0.50. 


\/y Catholic Faith. A complete Cate- 
chism in pictures ; a layman’s man- 
ual of theology, for the Catholic 
home, for converts. Size 8 x 11 


Announcing 


inches, profusely illustrated, 428 
pages. Full cloth binding, price 


$3.00. 


My Mission Book. Prayer-and-in- 
struction booklet, with practical 
meditations and prayers. Sacred 
hymns in musical notation. Size 
314 x 5¥% inches, 128 pages, price 
$0.20. 


Jy Baptism. Booklet of 128 pages 
on the sacramental system and 
Baptism, with various related cere- 
monies, and a list of baptismal 
names. Size 3% x 5™% inches, 


price $0.20. . 


My Wedding Day. Booklet on Chris- 
tian marriage; gives instructions 
on the Sacrament and related top- 
ics, with text of the ceremony and 
prayers for the bridegroom and 


bride. Size 34% x 5% inches, 128 
pages, 12 illustrations, white cov- 
er, price $0.20. 

( Published by My Mission I louse, 
1324 Fifty-second Street, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, printed in the United 
States of America. Copyright, 1949, 
by Louis LaRavoire Morrow. ) 

(Continued on page 332) 
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From Colony to World Leader 


the indispensable duty of the Church to 


watch over the entire education of her 
not merely in regard to 
the religious instruction . . . but in regard 
to every other branch of learning 


children 


In keeping with Our Holy Father's recom- 
mendations, Catholic parents demand a well- 
rounded Catholic education for their children. 


Shouldn't they insist upon much more? What 


about Catholic textbooks, sound in scholarship, 
reasonable in price? We at Loyola University 
Press are working every day at this gigantic 


schools by 


task of producing more and better books, com- 


pletely Catholic in content. 


By BINING, MARTIN, WOLF 


A new United States history, which tells the story of the rise 
of American civilization in its world setting and stresses the 
obligations and responsibilities of American citizenship. 


We hope that this new history is going to be as successful 
in Catholic schools as 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


The stimulating composition and grammar series 


for grades 7-12—by WOLFE, HAMILTON, GEYER 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


The constructive basal citizenship text for junior high 


MUTHARD, HASTINGS, GOSNELL 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 13 


Enlarged Edition 


The individualized first-year algebra, so clear as to 


be almost self-teaching 


.. . by EDWIN |. STEIN 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
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ASSIGNMENT 
TO ROME 


A Pressman’s Pilgrimage 


By Rev. ANTHONY PATTISON, O.F.M.Cap. 


The eyes of the World look to 
the Holy City in 1950 


“There is so much to see in Rome—” says Most Rev. A. W. 
Baumgartner, Vicar Apostolic of Guam, “so many monu- 
ments to faith and folly, so many edifices closely associated 
with great historical events, so many reminders of the past and 
promises for the future—that one who plans to visit the Holy 
City for the Jubilee will indeed be wise if he be forehanded 
enough to read ‘Assignment to Rome’. Here he will learn to 
make his visit an intelligent and satisfying one as he walks the 
ways trodden by martyrs, hallowed by saints, sought by sinners 
in search of pardon. The book, too, will prepare the visitor for 
those reminders and evidences of both the glorious and in- 
glorious past of this great city, of the Jubilees which have gone 
before, who were associated with them and why and how they 
were observed. The reader will be conscious that he, too, is 
making history by his own participation at this time of the 
great crossroad in the history of the world.” 


“To those who do not hope or cannot expect to go to Rome 
for the Holy Year, ‘Assignment to Rome’ will open a vista of 
what will there transpire and make their appreciation of the 
Jubilee Year news for the more understandable. This will be a 
sort of substitute visit and afford the reader some very pleasant 
and enlightening information about Rome and the great year of 
Jubilee proclaimed by Pius XII.” 


The author: Father Pattison, a member of the Franciscan 
Capuchin mission band at St. Francis Friary, Providence, R. L.,; 
received his diploma in Social and Political Science at the 
Oxford University in 1938. He served during the war from 1941 
to 1947 as chaplain in the Royal Air Force. A regular contribu- 
tor to many religious magazines, he is at present lecturing on 
Rome and the Holy Year. 


PRICE, $2.00 
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MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS .....“ the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years dis- 
tinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write for 
free illustrated booklet “Caps and Gowns.” 


CONFIRMATION VESTMENTS .... specially designed 
rental outfits for both boys and girls. Investigate this popular 
answer. to Confirmation clothing problem. Request our folder. 


MOORE CHOIR GOWNS elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Choral Apparel Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS .... made to fit and flatter, they'll 
delight your girls, increase their interest in gym activities. See 
all the action-free yet modest styles in the new color booklet, 
yours free. Write today. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


















Receptive and Reflective Moods Through Audio-Visual Program 


By REV. LEO G. KAMPSEN 


Covington Latin School, 21 East 11th Street, Covington, Kentucky 


ENTAL attitudes and specific pat- 

terns of behaviour are created in 
psychic environment. The media of psychic environ- 
ment are through social channels—the radio, the theater, 
motion pictures, literature and arts. Ideas are impressed 
upon the senses. The motion picture has a great power 
of impressing ideas in the mind of man. The environ- 
ment is perfect. The modern theater is a paragon of 
physical comfort, right temperature, spaciousness, loung- 
ing chair. The riveting force of attention is always 
focused upon a picture. The scene unfolds in delight- 
ful sequence, words of actors well modulated, the music 
properly pitched, soft or spirited as the drama moves 
forward in fulfillment of its philosophy of life. The 
script writer has phrased his words, the director has 
manipulated scenes, the director of continuity has fo- 
cused every scene toward a specific objective, namely, 
the purpose of the play. There is unity, emphasis, and 
coherence. The central objective of the play is kept vital 
by the idea nourished by general objective. Secondary 
scenes, even the minor characters, conspire in every 
move to impress the primary idea of the motion picture 
upon the mind of the spectator. The average movie 
patron enters the theater with the intention of being 
entertained. He succumbs to all of the influences, 
and the idea of the play is readily absorbed by 
all senses. 


VISUAL PROGRAM ENRICHES EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


In order to insure the pupils against the hazardous 
effect of experimentation and the aimless use of the 
audio-visual program, the school administration must 
be alerted to the educative value of the program. It is 
a sound principle of educational psychology to dis- 
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tinguish between an assembly program for entertain- 
ment and a program for knowledge. No one can deny 
that a visual program can be entertainment, and yet, 
at the same time, enrich educational experience. A 
purely instructional film is not a medium of entertain- 
ment. In an instructional film, attention is essential 
to bring out the intention. Intention is nothing more 
than the application of the reflective power through the 
power of the will. The psychic environment of the 
modern theater lulls the patron, forcing his attention 
by amusing episodes or brilliant scenes. He is receptive 
to ideas presented, but rarely reflective about the con- 
sequences of ideas. School administration must be pro- 
fessionally aware of the educative value of an instruc- 
tional film, otherwise the ineffectiveness of its program 
will show itself in a “brood of echo-scholars” whose 
sole knowledge is evidenced in the repetitions of things 
seen and words heard. Democracy, the aim of every 
American school, suffers. The goal of democracy is pro- 
gressive and intelligent thinking, creative pursuits, and 
wholesome activity. Clear thinking and understanding 
come by reception. It is disciplined and made operative 
by reflection. 

The idea of entertainment associated with film has 
almost become a fixation. This attitude lessens the edu- 
cative effectiveness of the film. Group discussions fol- 
lowing a film are revealing. The outcome shows poor 
relevancy of the film’s purpose to kindred life situa- 
tions. Students have no adequacy in concepts of ele- 
mentary comparisons. 

The rapid transition of passing images lessens the 
reflective ability, and much interpretive value is lost. 
The absolute conditioning process is imperative. The 
pupil must be stimulated to seek and find. If he under- 
stands, he knows. The educational experience of the 
film will lead him to use his mental powers of abstrac- 
tion, not only towards conclusions, but in deducing 
general principles as well, so that the mind may have a 
basis for thinking. 
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0 Great New Popular-price 
AMPRO Educational Aids 


ab a ta is a ct sat 


A Revolutionary New AMPRO Low 
Priced Tape Recorder Records 
2 FULL HOURS ON ONE 7-INCH REEL! 


A completely new tape recorder and playback unit with a 
host of new and exclusive features for church and school 
use. 


LOWEST FIRST COST ... price at only $94.50 com- 
plete, it fits the most modest educational budget! 


LIGHTEST, MOST COMPACT .. . its weight is almost 
V2 of conventional tape recorders, It weighs only [5 
pounds and measures only 852" x 8x12". 


GREATEST OPERATING ECONOMY ... as a result of 
its slow recording speed, this Ampro Tape Recorder puts 
almost twice as much material on each reel . . . 2 full 
hours of recording on one standard 7" reel of low cost 
tape. 

SIMPLEST TO OPERATE . . . a child can operate this new 
unit. There are no costly, complicated "gadgets" which 
merely confuse the operator. 


EXCLUSIVE AMPRO FEATURES include an “audio-monitor- 
Complete with micro- WRITE TODAY for full details ing" system, fast forward skip, fast re-wind, manual re-wind, 
phone, take-up reel, about this remarkable new low timing indicator, plus many others that make tape recording 
“phono plug, - ° 
manual re-wind cost Ampro tape recorder .. . for school or church easier, lower in cost, 
crank, speaker and latest aid to more effective 


amplifier. teaching. 


New Type Lightweight Ampro Sound 
Projector at a Popular LOW PRICE! 


The new Ampro "Stylist is the perfect l6mm. sound: pro- 
jector for classroom use. Astonishing lightweight and com- 
pactness are made possible by the use of new, tough mate- 
rials. Quick, easy set-up, simplified operation, remarkable 
portability and simplified operation at both sound and silent 
speeds . . . aré just a few of the many advantages of this 
amazing new development in quality sound projectors. 


The actual lift-up weight of the "Stylist" projector and ampli- 
fier unit is only 20 pounds! A young girl can easily lift it up 
to place on stand or table. The handy lift-off case, speaker 
and accessories weigh less than 9 pounds! 


The remarkably low price of this new projector . . . only 
$325 complete, means outstanding value and assures budget 
approval in these economy days. Ask your dealer today for 
an eye-opening demonstration of this new record-breaking 
Ampro "Stylist'’ |6mm. sound and silent projector. WRITE 
TODAY for illustrated brochure giving full details and speci- 
fications on the new Ampro "Stylist." 


Only 
$325 


c ti Complete, in- 
orporation cluding jack for 
A General Precision Equip- ° h d 
ment Corporation Subsidiary microphone an 


2899 North Western phonograph. 
Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
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INTEREST, EFFORT PROMOTE MENTAL GROWTH 


Successful pupils are not products of textbooks and 
excellent equipment. They represent the full flower 
of mutuality, the expression of good teaching techniques. 
The visual-aid program is defective, a pure entertain- 
ment procedure, unless the teaching method is suf- 
ficiently expeditious to the objective. A teaching aid is 
a device to facilitate method. Valid educative results 
are the fruition of various devices and aids, harmoni- 
ously organized by competent techniques or methods. 
If the visual aids prove defective in promoting the 
learning process, the defect is not in the aid, but the 
inexperienced use of the aid by the teacher. The mo- 
tivating ability of the skilled teacher is the fruition of 
scholarship, coupled with diligent and hard work. Mo- 
tivation means the arousal of interest. The consequence 
of active interest and effort promotes mental growth, 
which means. the gradual increase in the capacity for 
abstract thinking. Classroom problems and discussions 
are more or less synthetic, hence unreal. Through the 
media of carefully selected films, rich in educational 
experiences, the pupil can be taught to see the relation 
between facts, to differentiate the hypothetical from 
the real, to discover analyses, to disassociate the glamour 
from the factual experiences. 

How many teachers have sufficient background to 
evaluate the variety of films offered for class use? 
Evaluations of particular films are a welter of conflict- 


ing opinions. This marked confusion is easily under- 
stood, since many educators have no clear perspective 
of the objective of education. Education for living tends 


to futility unless it is substantiated by education for 


life. 


GEARING FILMS TO PUPIL INTERESTS 
AND ABILITIES 


A serious aspect of a film for educational purposes 
is the nature of the commentary, Attention must not 
be diverted. An attempt to be “funny” during a serious 
learning process is a technicolored version of mediocre 
teaching. It shatters attention and destroys intention. It is 
a reception that smothers the reflective mood, essential 
to learning. It makes entertainment the outcome. A 
flurry of words creates boredom. Too much verbiage is 
not conducive to concentrated thought, but lends itself 
admirably to concentrated monotony, the destructive 
force of all learning. The commentary must be appro- 
priate to the educational experience, arresting atten- 
tion, effecting a deliberation about the subject being 
studied, ultimately leading to an evaluation of the study 
by the audience. 

A sharp distinction must be made between a film 
of entertainment and a film of education. The enter- 
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tainment aspect includes a wide range of events and 
gives full scope to any situation which lends to interest. 
An educational film of necessity has a narrow range 
and a more limited scope. The technical aspect of the 
educational film is gauged for a specialized audience 
with a homogeneous background of curriculum expe- 
rience. School films must be geared to interests and 
abilities of the students, closely related with the basic 
subjects and objectives of the school. The school film 
contributes to activity in the curriculum, whereas the 
function of the theatrical film is simply to provide re- 
laxation. 

Forcefulness and vividness in presentation determine 
the depth and quality of impression. Nothing is remem- 
bered unless it stimulates a vivid impression. Audience 
reaction is important. Incidentals seldom impress. Force- 
ful scenes do. Educational films must have the quality 
of forcefulness, and the strength of vividness in order 
to have effective presentation. Too much emphasis 
can have the opposite effect. One can impress the 
scene, the actor, the situation rather than the ideas. 
Learning is primarily with ideas. Despite the demon- 
strated effectiveness of films in forming attitudes and 
beliefs, motivating conduct, stimulating habits of de- 
velopments, there are few films which can be used to 
attain these objectives. There is a marked scarcity in 
various aspects of critical thinking and in techniques 
of correct thinking, analysis of data, and the formula- 
tion of logical conclusions. 

The audio-visual program though presenting a specific 
aim must nevertheless nourish the general aim of the 
philosophy of education which the school maintains. 
Since education concerns the complete man, the pupil 
must be mentally alert to all the implications. The 
pupil must be intelligently critical. He must see the 
film as a vitalizing force for group discussion, not a 
refreshment along the path of learning. In order that 
the audio-visual program may be effective, the selec- 
tion of material must be purposeful; the film must 
never be used in isolation, but always in correlation with 
relevant material in an integrated learning experience. 
This procedure demands an explanation of the reasons 
why the topic is being studied and an admission that 
the use is to provide stimulated experiences. It further 
enriches already acquired experiences. 


EVALUATING AN AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


The effectiveness of an audio-visual program is 
evaluated in its drive to learn and to think. The 
ability of being consciously aware of the desire to 
learn and to think can be strengthened through 
all the media of an audio-visual program. The school 
which encourages distinction between a program of 
leisure and of work lays the groundwork for effective 
outcomes, The distinction creates a keener analysis 
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of psychic environment. The pupil will not be victim- 
ized by this media but will be the benefactor. A recep- 
tive mood will lead to a reflective mood. Reception 
is the infiltration of ideas. Reflection is the purifying 
process. When the student is conscious of a duty to 
think things through in accordance with right reason, 
then and only then, will he withstand the allurement 
of error whether social, political, or moral. His presence 
at a movie will afford excellent recreation by reason 
of intelligent participation. There is delight in watching 
a sequence of pictures without succumbing to every 
idea or philosophy of life depicted. 

The average pupil is generally conditioned to the 
motion picture as a medium of entertainment. The 
most desirable technique in teaching with the film 
is the insistence that a teaching film is a vital source 


of information on the topic being studied. In order 
to evaluate the teaching film in its full relation to the 
topic being studied the prior conditioning process will 
be characterized by clear and sympathetic teaching. The 
aim of such teaching is obviously to impart knowledge 
and to stimulate the pupil so that he wills to learn. 
The results will be a fruition of mutuality, a sharing 
of wholesome ideas. 

Efficient planning and organization are the necessities, 
if the audio-visual is to function effectively in any 
school system. A marked distinction must be made 
between the types of films: 1) films for entertainment 
with possible enrichment of educational experiences ; 2) 
films whose sole object is to augment teaching by show- 
ing actual educational experiences; 3) films which 
afford enjoyment, recreation, and sheer amusement. 


Audio Visual Nens 


Four New EBFilms 


Four new 16mm. b/w sound films have 
been released by Encyclopaedia Films, one 
in vocational guidance, two in the lan- 
guage arts, and one in social studies 
and/or elementary science. 

The first two may be purchased at $45 


or rented at $2.50 for one to three days’ 
use; the last two, at $63, or at $4 for 
one to three days’ use. ; 

The Nurse, a 16mm. b/w sound film 
is one of the series on “Community 
Helpers.” 

The varied duties of a nurse assigned to 
the children’s ward of a hospital are 


visualized, revealing the warm personality 
and skill of a pediatric nurse, Miss Austin. 
She visits a boy suffering from asthma in 
an oxygen tent, adjusts the gauge that 
admits oxygen to the tent and records the 
volume of oxygen delivered, checks the 
tent and gives the boy a drink of water. 

Next, she calls on two young girls 


More SEATING FOR PAY CROWDS— 
More FLOOR SPACE FOR PRACTICE 


nies 
Se 


With Universal Roll-A-Way stands capacity crowds are 
seated comfortably and safely. Open, above stand re- 
quires 12 feet of floor space. Rolled back it needs only 
3’ 544” — leaving spacious areas for calesthenics, prac- 
tice, etc. They are easy to open, easy to roll back — 
and they’re fully covered when closed. 


FOLD-A-WAY 
UNIVER RSTUM STAND 

Designed for safety, suitability and space saving — 
Universal Fold-A-Way stands are the ultimate in fold- 
ing type seating. Built to fit individual needs in a 
number of sizes—compact and sturdy. The 8 row 
stand (above) covers 13’ 10” open and only 3’ 1” closed. 
Chair storage space is provided beneath stands. 


WRITE US ABOUT OUR TWO LEVEL FLOOR SPACE SAVING PLAN 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 


ILLINOIS 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


February, 1950 





§.V.E. VISUAL AIDS 


for Religious Teaching 


Versatile 
New S.V.E. “Yastructer™’ 300 


The finest 2” x 2” slide and filmstrip projector ever 
to carry the S.V. E. name. Can be threaded in quick 
“push-in style” or conventional manner. Quick 
changeover to slides and vice versa. Improved 
optical system .. . all elements coated. Introduc- 
tory price, with 5” S.V.E. Wocored Anastigmat 
lens and lift-off carrying case, $90.00. 


“The general value of filmstrips is 
accepted today in the field of religion. 
Seeing and learning the Catechism 
are basic steps for living it.” —Rev. 
Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Archdiocese of Bal- 
timore, Baltimore, Maryland. 


VISUAL CATECHISM SERIES 
OF S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS 


Based on revised edition of Balti- 
more Catechism. There are 9 film- 
strips on The Sacraments, 10 
filmstrips on The Command- 
ments. Other groups on_ The 
Apostle’s Creed, The Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and Prayer and Means 
of Grace will be produced. Nihil 
Obstat: Edward A. Cerny, S.S., 
Censor Librorum; Imprimatur: 
Michael J. Curley, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


“Familiarity with filmstrips and 
with the filmstrip projector is espe- 
cially desirable on_the part of our 
teachers.”"—Rev. Jos. B. Collins, 
D.D., Pb.D., Assistant Professor of 
Catechetics, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 


THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS IN COLOR 
SELECTED FROM THE VISUAL CATECHISM 


The 2” x 2” color stides in this set are from orig- 
inal color pictures made under the supervision of 
the authors of the Visual Catechism and include 
Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 

Address Dept. CE for complete catalog of film: 
strips and 2” x 2” color slides for use in Catholic 
Education. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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sharing a ward room, one with a cast on 
her arm, the other recovering from an 
operation. Here the nurse demonstrates 
a practical application of play therapy 
as she gives each girl a hair ribbon and 
toys with which to amuse themselves. 

Another patient, recovering from an 
appendectomy, is assisted as she prepares 
for lunch and _ visitors. 

Still later, a boy who has been in a 
serious auto accident is brought back 
from the operating room and Miss Austin 
deftly carries out the essential steps of 
caring for him. In the last sequence of 
the film she is shown on duty in the 
maternity ward, a separate assignment 
from her pediatric duties. 


to motivate 
children toward thinking of the nurse as 
an important guardian of health in the 
community. It should also prove helpful 
to girls interested in nursing as a pro- 


The Nurse was planned 


fession, for the techniques shown are 
up-to-date and of the highest standards.” 

Your Voice, a 16mm. b/w one-reel mo- 
tion picture shows the complex mechanism 
of the human voice. It provides an ideal 
medium it is claimed, for explaining how 
the voice is produced and how its quality 
may be changed, facts of value to anyone 
interested in speech and oral English 
classes. 

It opens with rapid sequences on a 
variety of vocal sounds made by animals 
and humans, the latter dramatically ex- 
pressing many emotions in several lan 
guages. The film then portrays and ex 
plains the four elements of voice produc- 
tion: respiration, phonation, resonance, 
and articulation. 

Animated drawings illustrate the proc- 
esses of respiration, showing that breath- 
ing action is caused by changing the ca- 
pacity of the chest cavity by the in-and-out 
movement of the lower ribs, and by the 
coordinated up-and-down movement of 
the diaphragm muscle. This action is 
shown by X-ray photography of the chest. 

Next, phonation is illustrated by means 
of live-action photography showing the 
vocal chords in action. The principle of 
resonance is illustrated by the use of a 
Western Electric artificial larynx as the 
tone it produces is modified by glass res- 
onators. Animation again takes over to 
show how tone can also be modified by 
the resonators in the human head and 
how various vowel tones are formed. 

Articulation is illustrated by close-up 
photography of lip movements and anima- 
tion showing the movement of such articu- 
lators as the lips, teeth, tongue, and 
palate. The film closes by emphasizing 
the possibility of improving the voice by 
proper exercise (junior and senior high 
school speech, English and music classes). 

Circus Day in Our Town, a new fifteen 
minute 16mm. one and one-half reel b/w 
sound film, carries the spectator through 
the entire day of a traveling circus from 
the before-dawn unloading of the circus 


train to the final bows of the performers. 

Made as a classroom film for the pri- 
mary grades where circus stories play a 
stimulating part in teaching children to 
read, “it provides realistic and exciting 
information and experiences for the chil 
(ren and the teacher.” 

Sequences in the film start at the sta- 
tion with the unloading of the circus as 
the big wagons roll down ramps and the 
clephants emerge from freight cars to 
follow the procession through town to the 
circus grounds. Here the huge tent poles 
ire raised on an empty lot. Further scenes 
show the bustling activity of the midway 
and carry on into the performance by 
filming the highlights of the circus in each 
of its three rings. 

Synthetic Fibers, a 14-minute, one and 
one-half reel 16mm. b/w sound film tells 
a story of the manufacture of rayon and 
nylon fibers. 

“Simplicity in explaining the highly 
involved industrial techniques is achieved 
by setting the film in a laboratory where 
a chemist tells two boys, John and Bob, 
how rayon and nylon are made, moving. 
hy means of the camera, to the industrial 
plants where the processes take place as 
the chemist describes them.” 

The chemist begins by comparing the 
making of synthetic fibers to a_ spider 
spinning a web. He pictures the steps in 
manufacturing rayon, from wood to wood 
pulp, from wood pulp to the viscous spin- 
ning solution, then to the machines that 
spin the solution into fibers. The process, 
demonstrated simply in the laboratory, 
is then shown in a rayon plant as it is 
done on a large industrial scale. 

In describing the manufacture of nylon 
the chemist notes that coal is an important 
raw ingredient and touches briefly on the 
production of the coal tar derivatives 
which make the chemicals that go into 
nylon. Then he pictures the methods by 
which these are transformed into the sub- 
stance that is spun into nylon fiber and 
how that fiber is knitted into women’s 
stockings. 

Particularly striking, it is reported, are 
the extreme close-up shots showing the 
extrusion of rayon filaments from a spin 
neret into an acid bath. 

While produced principally for primary. 
middle grade and junior high schoo! 
courses in geography, social studies, 
science, the language arts and reading. 
the film will also interest adults because 
of the little-known technological processes 
by which familiar materials are created, 
the announcement states. (S15) 


Seven Coronet Film Releases 


Two new personal adjustment films are 
among the seven latest Coronet film re- 
leases. The new films include the two in 
guidance, mentioned, two in mathematics, 
two in physical science, and one in social 
science. 
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Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity). 
(1% reels, sound, color or b/w.) Students 
will see here some of the more common 
types of “infantile reactions’”—temper, 
weeping, inability to “take a joke” as 
well as other forms of emotional imma- 
turity. And, having seen examples of 
these traits, “They will learn the basic 
reasons for the continuance of these com 
mon signs of emotion into adolescence. 
To help overcome the social handicaps 
that come with inability to ‘grow up,’ the 
film offers a method of self-evaluation” 
(junior, senior high, college, adult). 

You and Your Parents (1% 
sound, b/w). The issue of 
parental authority is one that touches 
every home where there are growing 
children. So this film “becomes especially 
important to parents, youth counselors, 
and social leaders as well as teachers. 


reels, 
color or 


The process of ‘growing away’ from the 
family is described as a natural and nor- 
mal one in this film. But audiences see 
how it can lead to difficulties in the home 
if both parents and children do not take 
the time to understand each other’s prob- 
lems. The film points out that greater 
freedom and responsibility are given to 
children on the basis of real maturity, 
not just calendar age” (junior, senior 
high, parent and other adult groups). 
The Meaning of Pi (One reel, sound, 
color or b/w) “develops an understanding 
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af this important mathematical ratio and 
outlines a study procedure by which the 
numerical value of pi can be checked and 
reviewed.”” In step-by-step procedure, the 
numerical value of pi is arrived at and 
sequences showing the use of circles in 
art, industry, and commerce help to fix 
the value in the student’s mind. In a clos 
ing historical sequence, the discovery of 
pi is described as one of the great advances 
in history (intermediate, junior, senior 
high). 

How to Find the Answer (Mathemati 
cal Problem Solving) (One reel, sound, 
color or b/w) makes an “important con 
tribution to clear thinking for it encour 
ages a systematic attack of mathematical 
problems both in and out of school. In so 
doing, it offers students an excellent exer 
cise that can be utilized in solving prob 
lems in any subject” (junior, senior high ) 

Basic Court Procedure (1% reels, 
sound, color or b/w) “is an exciting 
story in which two high school students 
learn from a practicing lawyer the func 
tion of the courts and how our law oper 
ates. In the development of a ‘criminal 
case,’ many specialized legal terms are 
defined and the audience sees the roles 
played by the various courtroom figures.” 
The film teaches “not only the function 
of courts, but also the place of the judicial 
system in a democracy. The dual’ purpose 
of courts in America is established in this 


blend of interest and instruction” (junior. 
senior high, college, adult). 
Introduction to Chemistry (One reel, 
sound, color or b/w) is a film “designed 
to stimulate an interest in the study of 
chemistry as well as provide important 
classroom instruction.” Beginning with a 
definition of chemistry, the picture intro 
duces some of the important terms and 
materials common to the subject. Then 
some of the major industrial applications 
of chemistry are presented along with 
everyday uses found in the home and on 
the farm 
adult). 
Vetals and 


sound, color or 


(junior, senior high, college. 


Non-Metals 
b/w) 
specific instructional task for a_ specific 


(One reel, 
“accomplishes a 


science unit.” It shows the relationship 
of laboratory work to a general under 
standing of metals and non-metals and 
“helps eliminate the need for many demon 
strations by the instructor or assistant” 
(junior, senior high, college). (S16) 


New B. I. S. Catalog 


The 45 filmstrips described in the cata- 
log vary in length from 20 to 66 frames 
and cover a wide variety of subjects, 
including education, health and colonial 
development. All filmstrips, including 
those which are captioned, are accom- 
panied by lecture notes, at $1.00 each. 


New judy Story Toys 


Aids to Reading Readiness 


New Judy Story Toys are used in social studies, language and 
vocabulary development. They enable a child to dramatize familiar 
stories in sequence order, to imagine and create new stories by com- 
bining different characters. They are an important help in giving a 
child satisfying experiences and a feeling of accomplishment. 


New Judy Story Toys are made of tempered Presdwood, realistically designed 
“and colored, and range in height from two to six inches. Ten different sets are 


available. 


The Family 
Chicken Little 
The Three Bears 


Community Helvers 
Three Little Pigs 
Gingerbread Boy 


Black Sambo 
Wild Animals 


Domestic Animals 


Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Write "Dept. D" for Complete Information 


tHE JUDY company 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“THE BABY SITTER” 


Shows proper handling by baby sit- 
ter to keep children safe and happy 
while parents are out. 
# SALE $48.00 


Outstanding 





RENTAL $3.00 
16mm Educational Films 




























COOKING 


KITCHEN SAFETY 
MEASURING 
PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 
TERMS AND WHAT THEY MEAN 


1 REEL $40.00 EACH 
ART EDUCATION 


CARE OF ART MATERIALS 
DESIGN: LINE 
LET’S PLAY WITH CLAY 
DRAWING: THE SQUARE 


1 REEL $40.00 EACH 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


BUYING FOOD 
AVAILABLE FOR SALE 1 REEL $40.00 EACH 
OR RENTAL 
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A film which will 
enhance your program 


The Holy Blood 


Wrocession 


1émm Sound FILM (10 Min. Color or B/W) 


Seldom has a religious procession been 
portrayed as impressively and colorfully 
as this one which takes place once a year 
in the old city of Bruges, Belgium. 

Clear American narration, beautiful 
music, a biblical pageant and the showing 
of centuries-old relics make the presen- 
tation a highlight in any film program. 















































Write for complete catalogue to 
National Distributors 




































Also listed in the catalog are over 30 
picture sets, illustrating subjects of his- 
toric and current interest, for purchase 
at $1.00 each set. Catalogs may be ob- 
tained free of charge from British In 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. (S17) 


Slidefilm Annual Catalog 


The first serious attempt to present the 
ready-to-use type of sound slidefilm as a 
quick, effective yet inexpensive visual 
training tool is covered in the 1949 Train- 
ing Film Annual just announced. This 
catalog of 100 pages (8% by 11 size) de- 
scribes and illustrates 327 currently out- 
standing ready-made films, projection 
equipment and accessories under one cover 
for the convenience of sales executives, 
industrial trainers, directors, 
audio-visual schools and 
churches. 

The Annual features individual films 
from $6.50 to $75.00 and complete film 
sets from $55.00 up. 335 illustrations are 
used. Titles are grouped according to sub- 
ject, including sales training and cus- 
tomer relations. Office practice, manual 
skills, safety and health, first aid, sports 
and others, educational and religious. The 
catalog may be obtained from Commercial 
Films, Inc., P. O. Box 7, Cleveland 21, 
O., for $1.00 which is credited on the 
first film or. equipment purchase made 
through the publisher. (S18) 
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| Auditorium Amplifier 


A new low distortion 25-watt amplifier 
for school auditoriums with a frequency 
response from 20-20,000 cycles that offers 


Nens of School Supplies and Equipment 


Automatic Fire Alarm 


An automatic fire alarm, newly per- 
industry, and institu 
tions has been placed on the market. 

It carries the Underwriters’ Labora- 


re-examination label and 


fected, for homes, 


service 


tories 
listing. 





Known as Fyr-cry, this alarm is me 


| chanically built and operated like a fine 











6 input channels, 5 for microphone and 
one for phonograph with built-in pre- 
amplification to permit use of magnetic 
pick-ups, is now on the market. All six 
channels may be remote-controlled from 
the audience by a control unit that weighs 
less than two pounds. 





A locked cover over the controls pre- 
vents tampering with the adjustments. 

A new feature claimed for the ampli- 
fier is a bandwidth control which adjusts 
the frequency bandwidth of the amplifier 
in keeping with the program quality, leav- 
ing the tone controls free to provide cor- 
rect balance between highs and lows. 

Plug-in input transformers permit use 
of long microphone lines if these are de- 
sired, without loss of fidelity. Visual in- 
dicators tell the operator the power out- 
put in watts and indicate distortion be- 
fore it would be audible to the ear. 

For audience participation, microphone 
control is moved out into the hall by 
means of the portable remote control unit, 
which makes possible the mixing and fad- 
ing of individual microphones and phono- 
graph from distances up to 2,000 feet, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. (S19) 





clock, it is reported. The mechanism is 
copper-plated to give lifetime service. 

A special fuse releases the alarm the 
moment the temperature in a room rises 
above 133 degrees. An eight-inch bell gives 
out a loud clear gonging sound for five 
minutes once a fire starts. 

Easily attached to wall or ceiling, it 
(S21) 


uses no electricity. 


New Snow Thrower 

The Maxim snow thrower is a hand 
operated, self-propelled, rotary snow plow 
similar in idea to the large, commercial 
rotary plows used in the heavy snow areas 
of the West. 

It is powered with a 7.2 H.P. air-cooled 
single cylinder Wisconsin engine, 
at a rate of 120 feet per minute, cuts a 
path 28 inches wide in snows up to 22 
inches, eliminates banked-up edges as it 
throws the snow up to 50 feet away. 
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It is said to be suited for clearing side- 
walks, parking areas, driveways, skating 
ponds and other relatively compact areas. 
It is 84 inches long, 33 inches wide (with 
scoop up) and 39 inches high. It weighs 
about 500 Ibs. and needs no _ chains. 
($22) 


Dictation Machine 
Redesigned, Improved 


“Time-Master” is a new conception of 
a dictating machine which is made possible 
by the new recording medium, the Memo- 
belt. The maker claims it is a time-saver 
with widely adaptable convenience for 
those who administer parishes, schools, 
hospitals, welfare agencies, etc. It facili- 
tates the writing of correspondence, memo- 
randa, reports, sermons, case _ histories, 
and articles. 





bY ie 


DESIGNED FOR THE NEEDS yh 
* 


odern as tomor- 
row’s requirements may 


be, VALLEN, world’s lead- 


. The 20-pound portable machine is ap- 
proximately the size of a letterhead. The 
plastic “memobelts” are about postcard 
size and easily filed. Operation of the 
machine can be mastered in a few minutes, 
it is said, 





Among features claimed for it are: uni 
form clear reproduction and instant back 
‘spacing for words or paragraphs. (S23) 


Hide-Away Bed 


The problem of putting up a guest in 
a small rectory or crowded convent, or of 
economizing space in dormitory rooms of 


‘ 


schools, is solved by the “cabinet bed.” 


Closed, the cabinet bed looks like a con- 
ventional, wall-hugging cupboard. 


| 


Ua ey 


ing designer and manufac- 


turer, will solve 
your stage prob- 


Wee INC. AKRON, OHIO 





February, 1950 


V CAFETERIAS 

V LIBRARIES 

¥ GYMNASIUMS 

v OFFICES 

Vv clue ROOMS 

Vv AubiToRiuMs 

v ASSEMBLY ROOMS 
¥ CHAPELS 


for outdoor use. 


Chmeucan Seating Company Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manuiacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


At night the double-hinged doors are 
folded back and the bed pulled down. 
Opened, the bed stands firmly in place. 
In the morning, the bed can be made up, 
swung back, and the doors closed. 

Length is 78 inches, depth 16 inches 
and two heights available: 5144 inches 
and 60614 inches. Cabinets comes in hard 
woods, in a variety of finishes: mahogany, 
walnut, sandstone oak, and black, white, 
and green lacquer, to harmonize with any 
other room furniture. 





The maker states that the doors are 
made of cored construction so that they 
will not warp, and that the bed is equipped 
with a double link fabric spring. The two 
sizes accommodate standard size mat- 
tresses. It does not come with bedding. 
(S24) 


FOR ALL FOLDING-CHAIR NEEDS 


| 
_@tmeucan “FOLDING FORTIES” 


OFFER COMFORT, GOOD LOOKS, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 





American Folding Chair No. 44 with plywood seat—Strong: Frame 
is triangular steel tubing with solid-steel cross braces. Comfortable: 
Formed hardwood seat of five-ply urea-resin-bonded plywood, 14%” 
wide, 15” deep, walnut stained, durably lacquered. Formed-steel 
back panel. Safe: Can't tip forward in use, no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards. Quiet: Folds quickly and quietly; easy to carry and 
store. Metal parts finished in baked enamel. Replaceable rubber feet. 


No. 43—Same durable construction, with formed-steel seat. Suitable 
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Permanent Lighting for Schools 


Cold cathode fluorescent lighting is be- 
ing adopted on a wide scale for school 
classroom and auditorium use, according 
to Colonial Electric Products, Inc., of 
East Paterson, N. J., developers and 
manufacturers of cold cathode lamps and 
fixtures. 

Similar in appearance to hot fluorescent, 
cold cathode operates without starters and 
produces instant flickerless light with ex- 
tremely long lamp life (15,000 hours). 
It is stated that the resultant light reduces 
glare to such a minimum that louvres o1 
glass diffusers are not needed, gives wider 
light distribution, practically eliminates 
shadows, and shows colors in their nat- 
ural daylight shades. 

Developed shortly before the war, cold 
cathode was used extensively in war 
plants requiring high illumination for pro 
duction and assembly on a_three-shift 
schedule. 

The flexibility of cold cathode offers 
possibilities of good lighting combined 
with artistic design for auditoriums. A 
combination of standard fixtures and cus- 
tom designed tubing may be employed to 
obtain any desired level of illumination 
to fit any artistic pattern. 

The long-life characteristics of cold 
cathode, it is pointed out, minimize main- 
tenance and replacement costs, always 
important in operating economy but es- 
pecially important in gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, etc., where fixtures are more 
dificult to reach for replacement or 
maintenance. (S25) 


Floor Maintenance 
Machine, Improved 


An improved deluxe floor maintenance 
machine, designed for dry or wet clean- 
ing and maintenance operations on a great 
variety of floors is now on the market. 

The machine is offered in a new range 
of sizes, including 14-inch and 16-inch 
brush spread. It has highly polished alumi 
num castings throughout. 

Its new adjustable handle can be easily 
set at any desired angle through a full 
00-degree swing, it is stated, thus adjust- 
ment is possible to correct for tall and 
short operators, or for space-saving stor 
age in vertical position. 

Some features are rubber bumper guard, 
automatic stop if the operator loses control 
of it. (S26) 


New Tempera Colors 


To give users more ready mixed colors 
the American Crayon Co. has added to 
their Prang Tempera line these four col- 
ors: burnt sienna, sky blue, flesh, and 
pink. 

With a balanced sequence of colors 
based on the color range of the rainbow, 
the company has produced a color circle 
wherein each of the twelve basic colors 
is of equal intensity, and equidistant from 
its neighboring colors on either side. This 
sequence is called the “tuned pallet.” 
Single copies of the color chart showing 
the “tuned pallet” are obtainable by writ- 
ing the American Crayon Company, 389 
Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, Ohio, on your 
school stationery. (S27) 


Versatile Saw 


Seven saws combined into one is the 
claim made for a new portable saw called 
“Whiz-saw.” It can be used as a rip, 
crosscut, scroll, keyhole or coping saw, 
and when attached to a saw table, takes 
the place of a band or jig saw. 


Weighing 3% pounds, it can make in- 
side cuts without first boring a starting 
hole. It cuts wood, bone, plastic, fibre 


board, and hard rubber, and various com-. 


position materials up to 1 inch in thick 
ness. It is furnished complete with three 
blades, Forsberg screwdriver and instruc 
tion sheet. 

The table sells as an accessory and is 
complete with mitre-gauge and rip-fence. 

The all-metal stand measures 1134 
inches by 13 inches and when mounted 
to the bench or in a vise stands 534 
inches high. A snap lock feature is said 
to clamp the saw quickly in the stand, 
and to hold it securely. (S28) 


New Folding Table 


Announcement has been made by Howe 
Folding Furniture, Inc., of 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, of a new folding 
school table. 

This table has a double top with no 
rivets showing. The top is constructed of 
¥g-inch plywood riveted to the chassis, 
with 4%-inch Masonite Tempered Pressed- 
wood glued to the plywood. This combina- 
tion it is said provides a top of great 
ruggedness and a smooth, hard, durable 


surface which is both scorch and stain- 
resistant. An aluminum channel molding 
is fastened around the edge, giving added 
protection. Legs are 1% inches square of 
light tube steel. The locking device is said 
to be positive and fool-proof. The new 
table is made in two standard sizes—3( 
inches by 72 inches and 30 inches by % 
inches with 30-inch height. Both sizes 
can be had in lower heights if desired 
(S29) 


Liquid Soap Dispenser 


This lather type liquid soap dispenser 
is made of highly polished stainless steel 
with shatterproof translucent Lustrex con 
tainer that permits soap level to be seen 
at all times. 

The dispensing mechanism is reported 
to be the simplest developed to date. It 
consists of a stainless steel piston, located 
above soap level to eliminate dripping. 
The valve has only three parts and one 
spring is used. The mechanism is com- 
pletely demountable and replaceable, mak- 
ing it possible to service the dispenser, if 
necessary, without having to return it t 
the factory. 

The steel wall fastening is concealed, 
and fastening to hard surface walls 1s 
possible. (S20) 


Liquid Duplicator 


The new 1950 Duplicopy liquid dupli- 
cator, Model H-44, has just been an 
nounced. This is a small low-priced 
machine—$99.50—designed primarily for 
school and small office use. It employs 
all of the principles of operation and many 
of the features of the larger Duplicopy 
machines. One roller moistener, without 
wick, enclosed concealed fluid tank, posi- 
tive master clamp, floating self-adjusting 
pressure roller, die-cast aluminum frame 
and drum are a few of the advantages. 
Each copy is delivered face up with one, 
clockwise revolution of the handle. The 
whole machine has been factory designed 
for long life and trouble-free service, 
according to the maker. 

Master work books for schools prepared 
in reverse can be furnished for use with 
the Duplicopy. These books are prepared 
in reverse so that when a master sheet is 
placed on the liquid duplicator from fifty 
to two hundred copies can be produced 
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on blank copy paper. These books are 
available in reading, arithmetic, language, 
and various social studies. Illustrated 1i- 
terature will be sent upon request from: 
Duplicopy Company, 224 West Illinois 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. (S31) 


Garbage Can Enclosure 


Twin heavy-duty steel garbage can cn 
closures are designed especially for out 
door storage of two garbage cans up to 
30 gallons each to protect refuse from 
stray cats, dogs, and insects. 





The two top deposit doors swing open 
and close on full-length hinges, which 
maintain door alignment over a long pe- 
riod of years, it is said. The doors may be 
opened until back rests on rear slanting 
side of enclosure top for unobstructed de- 
positing of garbage. Closure is snug to 
keep rain and moisture out. 

\s garbage is deposited it is funneled 
into the cans by slanting aprons just below 
top doors. Front doors swing open 180 
degrees to provide unobstructed removal 
and replacing of the garbage cans, and are 
iurther said to be held closed by quarter 
turning the latch handle. 

Inside flanges on all four sides reinforce 
the doors, and heavy hinges are securely 
joined to the body of the enclosure, which 
is entirely of welded construction and 
“bonderized” before being finished with 
acid-proof enamel, the manufacturer re 
ports, (S32) ' 


In Preparation 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Report of the National Catholic Educational Association Committee 
on schoolhouse planning and construction. Academic Classrooms by 
Rev. Felix H. Pitt, Secretary Catholic School Board, Louisville, Ky.; 
Service Facilities, by Brother E. Streckfus, S.M., Chaminade High 
School, Clayton, Mo.; General Purpose Rooms, by Very Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Voigt, M.A., Ed. D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
New York, N. Y.; Science Rooms, by Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, M.A., 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese of St. Cloud, 


(Continued from page 290) 
Contributors to This Issue 


rado; her M.A. degree with major in 
Latin, and her Ph.D., with majors in 
American and European histories and 
Latin, from St. Louis University. She 
was chairman of a committee to draw up 
a syllabus for the social studies in the 
\rchdiocese of Denver. She has been a 
guest speaker at a number of meetings 
among them that of the bishop’s commit- 
tee for the Spanish-speaking people held 
in El Paso, Texas. Some five years ago 
she was vice-president of the Sandoval 
County Teachers’ Association in Berna- 


lillo, New Mexico. 


Rev. Eugene F. Richard 

Father Richard, assistant chancellor of 
the Archdiocese of New York, was a 
parochial assistant before spending three 


- and a half years teaching at Cardinal 


Hayes High School, New York City, in 
the social studies department. He received 
his training at‘ St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, N. Y., and earned an M.S. in 
Educ. degree at the Fordham University 
school of education. He speaks before high 
school and college groups. 


Sister M. Amadeus, I.H.M. 


Sister M. Amadeus is a member of 
the faculty of Marygrove College in De- 
troit, being dean of the college and asso- 
ciate professor of psychology. She has 
served as teacher, supervisor of the Arch- 
diocese of Detroit, and has lectured in 
education and psychology in college. She 
is a member of several associations: 
American Psychological, American Cath- 
olic Psychological, and American Uni- 
versity Professors. She is the author of 
Changes in Moral Reasoning through the 
High School Years. She has an A.B. 
from Marygrove College, an M.A. with 
major in education from the University 
of Notre Dame, and a Ph.D. with major 
in psychology from Catholic University 
of America. 


Brother Basil, F.S.C. 


Brother Basil needs no introduction to 
our readers. In this issue he continues 
his series on Catholic Action. 


Sister Mary Pauline Grady, Ad.PP.S. 

Sister Mary Pauline has been a frequent 
contributor to THe Catnoric Epucator 
For a number of years she has been 
teaching high school religion, creative 
writing and English at St. Teresa Acad 
emy in East St. Louis, Missouri. 


Sister M. Clara 
Sister M. Clara contributes yet anothe: 
of her stories for retelling to kinder 


gartencrs. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Father Guyot, professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Kenrick Seminary, continues 


his series on the New Testament. 


Sister Mary Walter, O.S.F. 

Sister Mary Walter teaches in St. 
Joseph School, Lyons, Wis. She contrib- 
utes a short article on the teaching of 
religion through the medium of a story 


Rev. Leo George Kempsen 

Father Kempsen received his early 
training under the Sisters of Notre Dame 
in Covington, Ky. He studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, receiving his A.B 
degree in philosophy. From Xavier Uni 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio, he obtained his 
Ed.M. degree with majors in educational! 
administration and psychology. Father i- 
dean of studies and supervisor of visual 
aids at Covington Latin School, where he 
teaches Latin and English. His prior 
duties were successively assistant prin- 
cipal (1930-42) at Newport Catholic High 
School, and faculty member for a yea 
each at Cardome Academy, Georgetown, 
Ky., and Lexington Latin School, Lex 
ington, Ky. 


Now in 16mm Sound Film! 


One of Christian History's Most Exciting Pages 


The Story of St. Benedict and the founding of Monte Cassino 


Little Falls, Minn.; The Skeleton of the School, Articulating the 


School Building, and Details of the School Building, by Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Probable Price 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7 


February, 1950 


‘‘MIRACLE OF 
MONTE CASSINO” 


All English Dialogue 


. . - 90 Minutes’ Running Time 


For Complete Information Write 


FILM SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


ss LAWRENCE CAMERA SHOP 


149 NORTH BROADWAY 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
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SERVICE COUPON 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 

Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bi, B2, B3, B4, Bs, Bé, B7, Bs 

Si, S2, S3, S4, Ss, S6, S7, S8, S9, S10, 
S11, $12, $13, S14, S15, S16, S17, S18, 
$19, $20, S21, S22, S23, S24, S25, S26, 
S27, S28, S29, S30, S31, S32 


(Please Print) 


Address 
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(Continued from page 320) 

At the present writing we have 
before us these seven of the thirteen 
books and booklets that make up the 
remarkable contribution of his Ex- 
cellency the Most Reverend Louis 
L. R. Morrow, Bishop of Krish- 
nigar, India. My Catholic Faith is 
an outstanding contribution. This 
volume is a splendid background 
book for the ‘teacher of religion at 
all levels, and has been approved 
as a textbook of high school religion 
in several dioceses. My Jesus and I, 
in wall chart and booklet form, will 
serve the elementary teacher as a 
source of material to enrich the re- 
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ligion program for the little tots. The 
stories from the Old Testament and 
the New Testament will be found 
valuable in the middle grades, even 
in the upper grades. My Mission 
Book is a convenient small manual 
of prayers with an attractive type- 
page that will appeal to adults as 
well as older children. My Baptisin 
serves for general instruction on this 
first and most necessary Sacrament, 
and can be used for review purposes 
particularly by young parents and 
sponsors. 

My Wedding Day contains mate- 
rial for a standard school course in 
matrimony, and is invaluable for 
those planning to enter the state oi 
matrimony. It treats of the laws and 
the ceremonies of marriage, and 
makes it clear that marriage is God's 
own institution. The Catholic living 
in the modern world needs this 
booklet. 


(Rev.) Paunt. E. CAMPBELL 


The Magic Pen. By Anne Heagney 
(Bruce Publishing Co.; 1949; pages 
168; price $2.50). 

The Shaggy Man of Oz. By Jack Snow 
(Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago; 1949; 
pages 255; price $2.00). 

Old Man Rabbit’s Dinner Party. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey (Platt & Munk 
Co., Inc., New York; 1949; unpaged). 

1001 Riddles for Children. Compiled by 
George Carlson (Platt & Munk Co., 
Inc.; 1949; unpaged). 

The Little Folks Cross-word Puzzle 
Book. Compiled by George L. Carlson 
(Platt & Munk Co., Inc.; 1949; 
paged). 

Contented Little Pussy Cat. By 
Frances Ruth Keller, illustrated by 
Adele’ Werber and Doris Laslo (Platt 
& Munk Co., Inc.; 1949; unpaged). 

Norman and the Nursery School. By W. 
Edward Young and Will Hayes, illus- 
trated by Janet Robson Kennedy ( Platt 
& Munk Co., Inc.; 1949; unpaged). 

The Little Brown Monkey. By Elizabeth 
Upham, illustrated by Marjorie Hart- 
well (Platt & Munk Co., Inc.; 1949; 


unpaged ). 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of | 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- J 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 7 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 7 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 

ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art, 

Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life, 7 
For further information address the Dean. 


Rosary College 


River Forest. Illinois. s 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, | 
Wisconsin. °9 


The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. © 
The only exclusively women’s college in the Twin ~ 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Li- 
brary Science degrees. Approved by the Associa. 7 
tion of American Universities and the National © 
Catholic Educational Association. Conducted by © 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For in- ~ 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and Ran 

dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. . 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted by the Sisters of 7 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B.S. degrees. Pre ~ 
ee for secondary school teaching; nursing; © 
business; social work; chemistry and biology re 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writing; ~ 
pre-medical; music. A fully accredited College 3 
for women. For further information address 
Registrar. 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited. De- 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational, Home Economics, High 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. View- 7 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 7 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 





Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 7 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. ; 
Liberal Arts Course. : 
Accredited by the Association of American Uni- 


versities. For further information address the 
Registrar. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by_ the | 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. 

Offers a four-year course leading to the Degree ¥ 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, @ 
write to the Dean. 


Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. Under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts and 
Sciences, Business Administration, Law, Phar- 
macy, Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh 19, 
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